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NOoOTICS. | 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. | 


PARA APABA BO Oe onr ons ones" 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 


In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
READ THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The story is kept mysterious with success.” —Atheneum. 


“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘** A book to read and be thankful for.” —Standard. 

“It has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily News. 

“ 4 strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

‘Is an intensely interesting work.”—Graphic. 

**Full of dramatic action.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“ The story is finely and truly impressive.” —Spectator. 

“The book has not a dull passage.” — Vanity Fair. 

‘* The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” —The World. 

“ Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.”—Saturday Review. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.”—Vorning Post. 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





NOTICE. 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 





Now First Published in Cheap Form. 
MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


IN ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, PRICE 2/- 


The Atheneum says :—‘ Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 


tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 


The Morning Post says :—“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss 


9” 


Tinsley has prepared for them in ‘ A Woman’s Revenge. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘*‘ This wild passionate plot will not lack admirers, the young authoress 


handles the tale of terror with a firm hand and sustains the interest down to the last chapter. 
‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels.” 


The Conrt Journal says :—“ It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they 


know something of the ways of women.” 


The Topical Times says :—“* We are carried on by the natural art of the story-teller and impelled to 


read the story at a sitting.” 


John Bull says :—*‘ The incidents of the story are extremely thrilling.” 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET STRAND. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
TEMPEST DRIVEN, By Ricaarp Dow.ine. In 3 Vols. 


“ A strong plot worked up with extraordinary skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Fertile imagination and descriptive power are both conspicuous in this clever story.”— 
Morning Post. 

“The ability shown by the Author in handling the details of this extraordinary plot is at 
once noticeable.” —Court Journal. 

** Strongly sensational.”—John Bull, 


New Novel by the Author of “ Chums,” &c. 
WANTED A FATHER, By Francis Savace. In 3 Vols. 


“ Pathos and sensation are the stronger points, the Author of this novel has shown himself to 
possess no small skill in playing upon the most generous instincts of the human heart.”—Society. 

“ A Strange Story—scenes and characters interesting, well described, and forcibly drawn, 
with an impress of truth upon them.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


New Novel by a New Writer. 
IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE; or, my Brother’s Keeper. 


By Txueopora Corriz. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE;; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 


“We recognize in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.”—Saturday Review, 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


** There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola,’”— Westminster 
Review. 


BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance of the future. 
“Those who have read ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 
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OPN PILLS THE GREATEST WONDER 
br Ae " OF MODERN TIMES. 

These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 

on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 

SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 

Young or ©., snd a fine Medicine for Children if reduced toa powder. To the Emigrant, 

traveller. Soldier. and Sailor. they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
OS. 6°. ; paper covers, |§- 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





‘Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
present work.”— Court Journal. 


Tinsley Bros., 8, Catherine St., Strand. 





Price Two Shillings, 


“THE SHOWMANS SONG,’ 








FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 
p LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 
. 

EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
WORDS BY 

HENRY J. BYRON, 
MUSIC BY 

W. MEYER LUTZ. 
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LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 


£100 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, can be obtained post free on application 


sag FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1884. 


THE BIRKBECK 
BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession and No Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office 
of Tue BrrxBeck BUILDING Socrery. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH,with 
immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Soctery. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
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ALL SMOKERS SHOULD TRY 
TADDY’S UNRIVALLED 


MYRTLE GROVE. 


Delicious, Cool Smoking. 





Of all leading Tobacconists in 2-ounce and 4-ounce Packets, 
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SPIERS & PONDS | r Served in the Grand Hall. 


| Le Diner Parisien 
In the West Room. 


RITER SERVED DAILY from 6 till 8.80, 
j ALSO ON SUNDAYS. 


| In the East Room 
Special French Dejeuners and 


RECE NT CIRC U S, Dinner a la Carte. Cuisine Recherche. 


PICCADILLY, GRILL ROOM 
"ROR SUPPERS till Midnight 


LO N DON . | Public Banqueting Rooms, Masonic 


Rooms, Cafe, American Bar, 





Smoking Room, Lavatories. 


| 
| SPIERS ano POND, Limiren. 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


DELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Cort 











This old-established Hotel, quietly and very pleasantly 
situated, is close to Scotland Yard, Charing Cross and the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Police Officers and Witnesses coming to 
London will find a comfortable home on most reasonable terms. 





FULL BOARD (4 Meals) 7s. 64. PER DAY (Inclusive). 





Proprietor - - - HEH. ECCLES. 
(Late Superintendent, X Division, Metropolitan Police.) 
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R. BERRY begs to notify that this Hotel, recently 
enlarged, is situated near the mouth of the harbour, and 
maintains its reputation of being second to none in Boulogne. 


nd | 
he. VERY REASONABLE TERMS AT ALL TIMES. 








for full particulars address the proprietor— | 


i Fr. BERRY, 
| 





RUE DE BOSTON, 


© BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 





yf TINSLEY BROTHERS TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 


To be had at every lisse Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


PIO Rana 


A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Teo Girr. 


- Theo Gift’s novels have never lacked interest of story, vividness of character, or graphic description of 
scene, "—Dally Telegraph. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Tueo Girt. 


R “ An interesting story. The plot is good enough to keep the reader’s curiosity alive till the end.” —Saturday 
eview, 
“For unflagging energy and constructive skill deserves high praise.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Downe, Author 


of ** The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
** Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance, the plot being as original 
as its delineation i is expressive,”’—Bell’s | Weekly Messenger. 














FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxroy, “Author of “Nell—On and off the 
Stage,” &c. 


WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davinson, and containing 


Contributions by Epwarp OxEnrorpD, Ceci, Lorratng, C. A. KENDALL, WARNELL DENTON 
and T. W. Davipson. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 























NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


Neuralgia, Toothache, Headache, Biliousness, Blood Poison, 


And all Disorders arising from a Disordered Stomach, or over-anxious Brain-work. This Preparation 
supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements of Life, necessary to resuscitate the 
enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated Bile from the most bilious systems. 


A RADICAL LIVER COMPLAINT CURER. 


From ALL CHEMISTS, OR DIRECT FROM 


MR. MOYLDE, 


Surgeon Dentist and Chemist, 


25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
In Bottles, 2/9, 4/6, and 1)/- each. 








Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, 25, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new suction process, adapts 
Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all, which gives the wearer the personal attractions of 
YOUTH and BEAUTY. For Public Speakers, by his process, complete enunciation with perfect 
mastication is ensured. 


EILLAMS PEDOLINE 


Is the best cure for Sore or Tender Feet occasioned by walking, or other exercise. It proves an 
immediate cure for chafing, allaying all irritation occasioned by over-exercise. It destroys the pains 
of Bunions and Corns, however bad. 


1/14, 2/9, 5/6, and 1]/- per bottle. 
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IN THE RING, 


By LILY TINSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “ COUSIN DICK,” ‘‘ THE LITTLE WITNESS,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ANGEL SISTER. 


BuT during the night one of the fresh roses, a beautiful bud, 
fell from the vase, and began to fade. It was only by dint 
of great care that it was at length brought to bloom like the 
rest. 

This meant that not all at once would the flowers of a new 
life spring forth and blossom; that a storm cloud was once more 
gathering in the sky ; that the old artist would complete his angel 
sister picture, and call it “ Lost.” 

For the story reached even his ears, and he no longer watched 
with pleasure the brother and sister over the way, but shook his 
head mournfully, and said in his childish way, “ It is sad, very 
sad for one so young, to be so vicked. Her face, it was like to 
zat of an angel, but it is not. All zee women are like to it, but 
it is sad in one so young.” 

And so he altered his picture and gave it a new name. 

The morning after her birthday, Lizette woke with that 
enjoyable feeling that something pleasant had happened. She 
lay for a little, recalling the events of the. previous day, and the 
sensation rather increased than otherwise. Presently she began 
to get up; but when she went to take down the old black dress 
from its peg, she paused, turned over and over its shabby folds, 
and at Jength hung it up again—donning instead the pretty grey 

VOL. XXXIX. u 
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one which she had worn in honour of yesterday. She put on the 
lace collar ; but thinking, I suppose, that that was too great extra- 
vagance, laid it aside—substituting instead a neat linenone. This 
arranged, she did what she had not done for many days—gave 
herself a good inspection in the glass, not content with the view 
it gave on the wall, but carrying it to the window, so that the 
sunlight fell full upon the face it reflected. 

At first she sighed to see how little it was still like what it 
had once been, but was vain enough to smile when she saw the 
brown curls were gradually becoming thick on the shorn head. 
All the morning she sat at work, full in the glare of the sun- 
shine: I verily believe because she thought a little colour 
would improve her pale cheeks. 

At any rate, the golden light seemed to have an effect upon 
her spirits; for after laying down her work more than once to 
lean forward a. little out of the window—I suppose to look at 
some object of interest in the street below—she suddenly began 
plying her needle very quickly, and al! at once commenced to 
sing one of those pretty German songs which she used to sing 
in days long ago. She was still singing when Jerry, a moment 
or two later, came bounding up the stairs, as usual, three steps 
at atime. Hearing the song, he stayed still in wonder to listen, 
but it broke off suddenly. 

Truth to tell, the singer had heard his coming, and aware of 
the meaning of the words she sang—forgetting he would not 
understand them—she brought the song to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. 

But he did not know this. He thought that some chord in 
the singer's memory had been touched by the sound of the 
mother tongue—the tongue in which her love tale had been 
told; and he sighed softly, and said, “ Poor child.” 

The “ poor child’s” manner when she greeted him did not 
tend to dispel the illusion. She made no attempt to rise from 
her chair—only looked up and said quietly, “Ah, Jerry! is that 
you ?” 

Just as if she expected some one else. The next moment, 
when he made his usual kind inquiries as to how she felt, she 
suddenly interrupted him, by asking very gravely, almost 
severely, ““ What for have you come?” 

“What for have I come ?” repeated Jerry, looking across at 
her in astonishment. “Why have I come ?—why—to see you, 
of course.” 

“Tam sure I am much obliged, sir,’ was the mocking reply. 

“Qbliged to me for coming to see you! Why, Liz, child, 
what ails you ?” 
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The expression of bewilderment on Jerry’s face as he put 
the question, plainly showed that he thought his little sister's 
brain must have turned during the night. 

Lizette smiled a singularly bright smile, and letting fall her 
work she said quickly, 

“T wonder you haf come again.” 

“Why the dickens shouldn’t I” 

“Why? Because that I was so—what is the word ?—un- 
grateful yesterday.” 

“Ungrateful! How—what ?” 

“Don't bricks like to be thanked when they are good and 
kind ?” 

“ But there was nothing to be grateful for, that I see.” 

“Not for all that you did for me—for all that you haf done 
for me always?” said Lizette, looking up with her eyes bright 
with excitement into the astonished grey-green ones. “I 
was thinking ever so much of all you haf done for me, Jerry, 
and that I haf never said enough thank you. I want to say it 
now, for you haf been very good to me.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense,” blundered out Jerry, saying, of 
course, the very thing he did not mean. “ That is, I didn’t dono 
more yesterday than I have done always. I mean that I didn’t 
do any more then than I'd do for nobody.” 

If he had not fortunately, but secretly much to his own 
annoyance, blushed crimson and looked exactly as if he were 
answering some charge of great weight respecting his character, 
his listener might have believed what he said. 

As it was, she was just beginning to understand this big 
fellow, or thought she was, so she smiled back at him, and pro- 
ceeded to add to his confusion by saying,— 

“Guardian angels and brothers deserve a reward when they 
are more good than is usual. I go to give you something, 
Jerry.” 

“ Give me something,” repeated Jerry. “Now don’t you get 
wasting your money on me, Liz ; you've none to spare, in spite 
of the time you spend over those faldals and things.” 

“ But, for all you say, lam going to give something to you. 
Do not be afraid ; it will not be something extravagant. I am 
poor, but I can afford this. It is not paid for with the money.” 

“Not bought with money.” 

“No. I will you to guess.” 

“Oh, I am such a lubber,” began Jerry, using a new term to 
describe his stupidity. “I should never guess.” 

But still he was bidden try, and did not make such a very 
big blunder at starting after all. 
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Although not as a rule what might exactly be called senti- 
mental, he had a desire to possess nothing but one of those 
same roses with which the breeze had played the night before. 

“ One of my roses,” said Lizette, touching them caressingly. 
“No; that is not what I will give you. I cannot lose them.” 

“Then I give it up,” replied Jerry, not venturing a second 
attempt. 

“ Well, then, I suppose I must tell it to you. I was thinking 
all about you last night, and I wanted to see a way to say I 
am happy for what that you did for me; and I thought, ‘ He is 
my brother ’—is it not so?” Jerry nodded. “ Yes, he is my 
brother—it would be like a sister to—to give to him a kiss.” 

Ah, Lizette, Lizette, how is it you so little understand the 
lesson of the roses. Do not laugh at her, dear reader, she had 
not found the truth yet. She did not know, or rather compre- 
hend, what was in her heart. 

Had the earth opened and shown him all its secrets, the effect 
upon our hero which this proposal made could not have been 
greater. His face became suddenly crimson ; his eyes drooped 
from the frankly upturned gaze to the floor; and for several 
moments he could only stand hopelessly confused and speechless. 
His heart was beating wildly under his rough smoke-coloured 
coat—there was a big lump in his throat—and_ the perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. 

And all this because his little sister had offered him a kiss—a 
tribute of affection which any brother might, nay, had a right to 
expect. If ever in his life Jerry was afraid of himsclf it was 
then. He was afraid lest after all he should lose in one moment 
what he had so nearly gained by long weary days of strife,—lest 
he should forget the vow by which he was bound,—forget that the 
soft voice had called him “ brother,’—forget everything but the 
love in his heart which had never seen the light—the love which 
that sisterly kiss would seal down for ever. 

The struggle was a severe one. A little more and the words 
he had hidden so long in his heart would have burst forth, and 
brother and sister-hood would have been impossible. A little 
more—but— He looked down at the frank girlish face, still bear- 
ing the trace of the blow under which she had fallen for her love’s 
sake—to his ears came back the memory of the broken song in 
the mother tongue, and he paused. A moment and all was over. 
The battle won. 

But he would not dare trust himself to feel upon his cheek 
those soft lips, still warm with the kisses of the love she loved-— 
the only love she ever would love. 

“I would rather have the rose, Liz,” he said, so quietly that 
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the girl looked curiously at him, quite at a loss to understand the 
strange look in his face. She understood only too well after- 
wards. “I would rather have the rose,” adding, with a lame 
attempt to speak lightly, “ It will last.” 

Lizette did not seem to mind his preference. 

“Then it is the rose which you shall haf. Choose.” And she 
took the blossoms from her bosom and held them to him. 

“Td rather you did for me,” said Jerry, afraid lest his hand 
should not be quite steady. What a big coward he was, to be 
sure. 

So Lizette chose for him, picking out from among the rest the 
very bud which had so nearly withered in the night. She stood 
up, and, looking laughingly into his face, fastened it into his coat. 

“There,” she said triumphantly, “you look—what is it ?— 
handsome.” 

As she spoke, and while yet she stood close beside him, her 
fingers touching his coat, the door opened, and in blundered 
Sarah. She had knocked twice and received no answer, so, sup- 
posing the room was empty, had gone in. Seeing who it was, 
Lizette called gaily to her to admire her handiwork, and Jerry 
summoned up enough presence of mind to make some laughing 
comment. 

To their united surprise the girl, instead of giving back some 
queer reply and lingering on her errand, put down the parcel she 
carried, and blundered out of the room with more speed than she 
usually used. 

“What is gone to be the way with her ?” said Lizette, looking 
after her in astonishment. 

“T expect ‘Missus has been a-giving it to her again,’ as she 
calls it. Poor wretch, she has a time of it, with the everlasting 
‘Sarah! Sarah?! ” 

“T haf pity for her,” replied Lizette softly. “She is one of 
the friends who haf been good for me.” 

“What, is she a brick and a guardian angel too?” And the 
two fell to laughing at the silly nonsense, like two happy 
children. 

A little later Jerry said good-bye, promising to come again 
later in the day. When he reached the hall he found Sarah 
there making a pretence of dusting the hat-stand, but in reality 
doing more damage to the hats and umbrellas it supported than 
made the operation at all a desirable one. Seeing Jerry, she 
opened the front door for him to pass. This unwonted civility 
on her part called forth a comment from Jerry. Again, his 
remark was received with anything but good-nature. 

“Get ‘along, will you ?” replied the slavey, motioning him 
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roughly towards the door. “Don’t you see you're in my way ?” 

This was far from true, but knowing and sympathising with 
aggravation consequent upon that everlasting call of “Sarah!” 
Jerry took her broad hint and moved on. 

No sooner was he on the doorstep than Sarah banged the door 
to after him with great and unnecessary violence. As she did so, 
Mrs. Spicer made her appearance from the lower regions,and in a 
few minutes was in the full swing of that oft-repeated operation, 
“ giving it” to her handmaid. Usually, the contest was a one- 
sided one, but on this occasion, urged on by some impulse for 
which I cannot account, Sarah “gave as good as she took;” 
indeed, worked herself up to such a pitch of excitement, that in 
emphasising a statement more remarkable for the earnestness 
with which it was uttered than correctness of grammar or con- 
struction, she restored a well-worn beaver to its peg with such 
force as to knock a good-sized hole in the crown, 

As it happened, the topper was only a relic of a departed 
parlour-boarder-—all he had left to pay six months’ rent, when 
he completely and unexpectedly vanished from the scene of 
action, and had been hung by his defrauded landlady in a pro- 
minent position, as a sort of trophy of vengeance—a sort of re- 
minder—if she needed any—henceforth never to place any trust 
in lodgers—much less men. 

Judging, however, from the wrath poured upon the unlucky 
servant in consequence of her carelessness, one might at least 
have imagined she had wilfully destroyed some family heirloom. 
The discussion which had been the cause of her excitement came 
to an abrupt conclusion, and the usual one-sided one, superseded 
it. Judging from the quiet way in which the unfortunate 
“slavey” listened to the aspersions on her own character, one 
was led to believe that for once she and her shortcomings had 
not been the object of the first battle. 

Meanwhile Jerry went slowly on his way homeward, not giving 
another thought to the servant’s rather strange manner. He was 
used to her queerness by this time, and excused it all for the 
sake of her kindness, rough and ready as it was, to his little sister. 

No, his thoughts were too much occupied with that little scene 
in which he had received the rose he wore in his coat, to have 
time for anything else. Over and over again he rehearsed it to 
himself, sometimes thinking he had acted rightly—sometimes 
wrongly. 

Had he been cold in refusing the kiss so frankly offered ? 
Had he been ill-advised not to receive the gift in the way it had 
been proffered—a gift which would have been so precious to 
him? The questions each in turn received its answer, but the 
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latter one recurred the more often. Now that the danger was 
over, it did not seem half so great; indeed, Jerry quite blamed 
himself for being prudish, stupid, nay, even unkind, for having 
acted as he did. 

He arrived at this conclusion just as he reached his lodgings, 
where in the hall he again found someone in waiting for him. 
This was Miss Withers, whom lately, owing to his state of mind, 
like Lizette’s, having been somewhat more cheerful than formerly, 
he had treated so affably that she grew daily more and more 
fascinated, and more determined in her attempts to waylay his 
affections. In order to effect this, she practised, as we know, the 
same operation upon him, in person; indeed, the manceuvres 
which she had gone through during the past few weeks, in order 
to gain her cause, were truly laughable. Her friends were kept 
well ‘informed of the whole matter, and whether from any 
colouring given by the lady, it is impossible to say—but certain 
it is that the affair was supposed to be in that satisfactory state 
in which the former one had been—that is, before Jerry had 
selected the happy Jane from among a numerous audience—to 
take a card. 

On the morning, however, in question, the adoring heart of 
this young female received a slight repulse. She had espied her 
(supposed) admirer, as she frequently did, when he was some 
distance up the street, and straightway descended into the hall 
to await his coming. The moment he laid his hand upon the 
knocker, she opened the door with a suddenness which nearly 
precipitated her into his arms, a contingency which, in our hero’s 
frame of mind, was anything but desirable. 

Jane blushed—however she managed the flush so often is a 
miracle—and murmured something about the lock of the door 
needing oiling. Jerry—none too sweetly, a wonder for him, but 
all because of the dissatisfaction which he felt at his own conduct 
concerning the proffered kiss—replied that he wished the young 
lady would perform the necessary operation, and let him have a 
key, so that he could let himself in. 

The moment he had spoken so irritatedly, his usual good 
temper made him thoroughly ashamed of himself, and he at 
once began to make atonement. Now Jane had had expe- 
rience enough to enable her to manage such an affair as this with 
skill. She therefore looked upon this change of mood in her 
aunt’s lodger as a most favourable sign, and withheld pardon for 
his crossness for at least a quarter of an hour, during which time 
she managed to sigh and languish and gush a great deal, and 
draw from him a lot of small talk (very small on his part), to 
which process he submitted rather more readily than usual, 
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owing to his having so nearly lost his temper but a short time 
before. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he was able by an effort to 
make his escape, and at once put the entire incident out of his 
head. 

Not so the lady. Either she was slightly deaf, or wilfully 
misunderstood what had passed during the ¢é/e-a-té¢e in the hall ; 
but certainly the report she gave of it to her bosom friend, Miss 
Mary Saunders, when she paid her a visit that same evening, was 
not, strictly speaking, an accurate one. Could Jerry only have 
overheard how his blunt speeches were twisted and turned into 
any meaning but the one which he intended them to convey, he 
would have at once transported himself bag and baggage from 
the neighbourhood of such a designing young female as Jane 
Withers. 

For the next few days that young lady was in a perfect flutter 
of excitement, and: paid a good many visits to her friends, to all 
of whom, as to Miss Saunders, she told some great secret, at 
which each in turn was very pleased, and seemed to offer their 
visitor as many good wishes as if it were Christmas Day, New 
Year's Day, and a birthday rolled into one. 

At the end of a week Miss Jane received an intimation from 
her seamstress that the last of her friend’s order was finished, 
awaiting her approval. 

Lately the young lady had contented herself with merely 
sending and fetching work by the errand-boy, a course which 
Jerry had himself proposed; for it will already have been 
guessed that it was Lizette’s brother who had devised this 
scheme for aiding her. But on this occasion Miss Jane having 
been commissioned by “ her friend,” as she, with much empresse- 
ment, called this mysterious being, to settle the account, she, 
in company with Miss Saunders, paid a visit to Mrs. Spicer’s 
third floor front, and interviewed the little seamstress. But 
before this visit took place, a change had once more come over 
the complexion of things with regard to my hero and heroine. 

It happened that later on in the day of his oft-detailed con- 
versation with his landlady’s niece, Jerry as usual, turned his 
steps once more in the direction of Mrs. Spicer’s. By this time 
his constant visits had made him well-known among the lodgers, 
with whom he was held in no little favour, in consequence of the 
supposed devotion to his invalid sister. Often when passing out 
or in he would stop and have a chat now with one, now with 
another, of the different “ floors.” When, therefore, on reaching 
the first landing, he met Lizette’s nearest neighbour—the third 
floor back—a sad-faced woman, who did some work at a theatre 
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somewhere in the neighbourhood—one of those haunted-looking 
ereatures whose histories are the secrets of the big city, Jerry 
nodded cheerily to her, and made some light remark, such as 
had been on his lips all day, I suppose because of that sort of 
air-tight feeling which he had had in his breast. 

Although usually acknowledged by her neighbours to be any- 
thing but sociable in disposition, the woman usuaily responded 
to his overtures of friendship—his frank manner won its way 
with her as with many others. But on this occasion she 
hastened rather than slackened her steps, and answered his 
remark very briefly, turning her head away, as if she wished to 
avoid notice. 

“ Poor thing,” thought Jerry, whistling softly as he went on 
his way; “she’s in trouble again, I suppose,” adding some unex- 
pressed thought relative to a wish that he might expand his 
heart and pocket in order to be able to extend his protection 
farther than he did at present. “Ah!” smiling and muttering 
softly to himself as he made this reservation in his good nature, 
“he did not mind how far the brotherhood was extended, but he 
would never have but one little sister.” There is no need to say 
who was the one he had in his mind. 

His thoughts on this subject were interrupted by his meeting, 
a few steps further on, a young fellow who was the occupant of 
the dismal garret which Lizette had formerly occupied ; a queer- 
looking sort of customer, and one who was regarded by the rest 
of the lodgers with suspicion and distrust. He seemed to be a 
lazy loafer—if the truth had been known, up to very little good 
—but as he kept himself to himself in a way which was 
indeed anything but frank and openhanded, as yet no actual 
cause for complaint had been found against him. 

He was distinctly avoided by his neighbours—even beneath 
the notice of the top floor—the chain of acquaintance between 
the basement and roof being thus broken. He did not seem to 
mind being in Coventry in the least; on the contrary, when 
Jerry, passing him on the stairs one day, happened to push 
against him and good-naturedly begged his pardon, following up 
the introduction by a nod of greeting if they chanced to meet, 
all he got in return was a surly grunt or growl. 

On the day, however, of which I write, the “attic” was the 
first to make any sign of recognition—a sulky sort of a grin. 

Jerry returning it, attaching no special importance to the cir- 
cumstance at the time, and continued on his way; On the next 
landing he met Madame Petite. He greeted her cheerily, and 
made some laughing remark as to how she had left his little 
sister after her exertions of the day before—then suddenly broke 
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off his merry tone, and asked quickly and anxiously if anything 
was amiss. 

At first the little Frenchwoman evaded his inquiry ; but it was 
easy to tell by her face that something was amiss. It had on 
it that worried look which to those who knew her best meant 
that matters were not smooth with her. 

Jerry was fearful lest this might have to do with Lizette --lest 
the exertion of the day before had after all proved too much for 
her; but a few words set these fears at rest—but only, alas! to 
raise others. 

For some little time the two stood talking earnestly on the 
landing—at least Madame Petite told what her trouble was, and 
our hero listened, with a rather disturbed look creeping into his 
face, in the place of the light-hearted one which it had so lately 
worn. He did not say much; but silence on his part, we know, 
meant that he thought the more. 

That evening, although we have seen him so far on his journey 
—only in fact, a few steps from the door—Lizette had no visit 
from her brother. She had not seen him come in, having been 
bidding Madame Petite good-bye, after vainly trying to understand 
what was the matter with her—what was her trouble—so she did 
not know of the meeting on the stairs, after which the little 
Frenchwoman and Jerry left the house together, parting at the 
end of the street—the former to make her way to the Hall of 
Varieties with as much speed as she could muster—the latter to 
go by a more round-about way, and with certainly a slower step 
and graver face than usual. That evening the watcher at the 
window waited in vain; and the evening seemed very long and 
dreary. 

The next day, too, instead of appearing as usual, Jerry sent a 
note telling of his accidental meeting with a friend who lived at 
the other end of the town, and who had invited him to pass a 
few days with him, which invitation had been accepted. The 
note was very ofthand—indeed, singular in tone, which singula- 
rity puzzled Lizette not a little. 

She read and re-read the short epistle many times, then folded 
it up and placed it in her workbox with a little sigh, only the 
next moment to take it out, tear it with seemingly unnecessary 
haste into a dozen pieces, and throw it into the fireplace. At 
first she stretched out her hand to let the fragments fall out of 
the window, but changed her mind, and dropped them softly into 
the fender. This done, she went on industriously with her work 
for some little time, turning her head every now and then to look 
into the street below, for she was once more sitting in the sun- 
light, the blind kitten curled up in her lap. This action of hers 
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must have been purely force of habit. She had evidently for- 
gotten she had no visitor to expect that day. 

She evidently ad forgotten this, and every time she remem- 
bered it she returned to her work, not always, I am bound to 
say, with increasing ardour. Indeed, after a little, she who had 
lately kept at her task with not a little perseverance, after 
repeatedly indulging in this distraction, seemed to become un- 
usually languid, laid down her needle, and sat looking absently 
out of the widow. 

In a few minutes she roused herself, and again took up her 
work, worked quickly away for a few minutes, and then looked 
round, this time not out of the window, but in the direction of 
the fireplace. As she did so—as if tired of silence, and eager 
for some voice—even her own—to break the monotony and 
direct her thoughts—she said aloud, bending over the kitten, 
perhaps expecting sympathy from even its small presence, “ It is 
lonely, Whispy, isn’t it? It is sad to be here all alone. We 
have not any friends to-day; they have got tired of us. Is it 
not so? Ah, well! we must not be too greedy. They have been 
good. It is play now, and we will not be sorry of it, will we? 
Pleasure is good after that we have worked, and we will be 
content. He—my friend, who wills that'you sit on his shoulder, 
Whispy—has to go to be with his other friends, and we will be 
clad, is it not ? Yes, we will be glad.” And the thin white hands 
closed caressingly over the little ball of grey fur, and the kitten 
rubbed its fluffy head against the tapering fingers, offering what 
comfort it could. 

I suppose, although English born, by this time it was well 
versed in the “gibberish,” as Jerry called it, for Lizette always 
spoke in her own beloved language when she had any special 
thoughts to express. “ Yes,” she went on softly, “ we will be 
glad, if our good friend is happy. He is kind and good, he ought 
to have pleasure sometimes. And it can be none for him to 
come here, so we will be glad. But,” in a low whisper, “it will 
be lonely without him. Yes, very lonely. Only you and me, 
Whispy. No one else—no brother, not for ever so long. We 
shall be lonely.” 

There was a touch of the old sadness in her voice which had 
so long been absent from it, as her brother, gone from her for 
even so short a time, made her life seem very dreary. Had he 
not brought all the sunshine into it? Now he was gone, it was 
little wonder so timid a young spirit should miss his coming— 
his quick firm step on the stair, his cheery grecting, his pleasant 
smile, his thoughtful little gifts which, when he had gone, seemed 
doubly precious, his never-failing goodness, and, what was even 
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better, his ever-constant cheerfulness, his—in fact, himself, in 
thought, word, and deed—all were missed now that they were 
gone. 

A few days was not long; but to Lizette, I suppose, because 
of her loneliness, it seemed an eternity. 

I wish, she thought to herself, that he had said some definite 
time. It would be nice to know when to expect him. A few 
days may mean two or three or more. He might have said how 
long. And he might have come to say goodbye. It was un- 
kind of him not to say goodbye. This thought had been in her 
mind some time, and had at last struggled out. And now that 
it had done so, she was rather ashamed of it than otherwise. 
“Unkind! Jerry unkind! What an ungrateful, selfish girl I am 
getting, to want to deprive him of his pleasure. He who has 
been so kind, so good to me. It is I who am unkind, not he. 
I hope he wiil enjoy his holiday. And we—we, Whispy, must 
enjoy ourselves, at least we will try; but,” with a little sigh, 
returning to her first idea, “ it will be very lonely.” And so she 
found it. Although Jerry’s visits had only occupied a very 
small portion of the day, the remembrance of them must have 
lasted far longer, for the lonely feeling extended over nearly all 
the little seamstress’s waking hours, and the grey kitten was the 
recipient of an amount of information which, had it been a cat 
of very remarkable sagacity, might have given it a clue to the 
true state of affairs. 

As it was, it only purred, rubbed its fluffy head round its 
mistress’s neck, and kept its opinion of the matter to itself. 
Perhaps it was because she knew that not even its eyes could 
look into her own and read in them what she hardly knew her- 
self, that Lizette so fearlessly confided in it. But in spite of 
this little scrap of comfort the days seemed very long. Strangely 
enough, too, when she “ did” the room on the day following the 
receipt of the young clown’s letter, Sarah found no scraps of 
paper in the fireplace. I suppose Lizette had been seized with 
another tidying fit, and perhaps disposed of the fragments of 
the torn letter as she had at first intended. 

So the few days crept slowly along, and the little German girl 
expected in vain. Nearly a week went by, and still she was left 
to be lonely and sad—for sad she was, restless and discontented, 
scarcely knowing why—hoping for a letter,a message, some news 
of any sort, some sign, but none came. 

And where was Jerry all this time? Who was this suddenly 
discovered friend for whom he had forsaken his little sister, just 
when she was beginning to find out his true worth? Who was 
he? Why, a creature of the young clown’s imagination, which 
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same not being by any means a vivid one, had seen no other way 
out of the difficulty in which he found himself than in this 
creation. 

When Lizette imagined him enjoying himself with his friend, 
he was in fact in no other place than his old lodgings, enjoying 
a sort of self-inflicted solitary confinement. There was no reason 
why he should not have gone about his business as usual. 
Lizette, being a prisoner, would never have known of his where- 
abouts, provided he avoided Wicker’s Row. But this, if once 
he set off on a ramble, he found himself unable to do. On 
the first day of his singular behaviour, he had decided to pass 
the time by making acquaintance with the other end of the 
town. Accordingly he started with the determination of going 
for a good long tramp, which might help him to disperse the 
blue-devils, from a fit of which he had been suffering during that 
day and part of the former one. He walked resolutely in the 
direction he had planned, for about half-an-hour, then, although 
as a rule a good pedestrian, grew tired, and decided to rest a 
bit. This he did, and again set off on his way, only soon to 
yield once more to the feeling of tiredness. He rested again, 
and this time decided to turn his steps by a round-about way 
homewards. He kept to this intention for a short while, but at 
last gave up any idea but that of returning the shortest way 
possible, which way, led in fact, down Wicker’s Row—the very 
place of all others which he wished to avoid. I do not think he 
was aware how little control he had over his inclination, until he 
found himself in the act of turning the corner of the street. 
Then he came to a full stop, pulled himself together, and set 
off to his lodgings, vowing vengeance on himself for his 
stupidity. 

So while Lizette was so devoutly wishing he were enjoying his 
holiday, and yet wishing she was able to look forward to his 
coming, imagining him miles away, he was in reality but a few 
yards away from her, wanting very much to run in, if only for a 
few minutes, to see how his little sister fared, divided from her 
by a gulf to which all along he had been trying to shut his eyes, 
and which now by a turn—a backward one, it would appear— 
of fortune’s wheel, was suddenly opened under his very feet. 

It was to avoid this abyss that he had gone to all this trouble 
of invention, an art in which he had had very little practice, so 
no wonder his attempts were rather feeble ones. 

By an effort he succeeded in saving himself from ruining his 
scheme at the very commencement, namely, by turning his steps 
in a reverse direction to that in which his inclination would 
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have led him. He went home a sadder but a wiser man, glad 
to have conquered, but very weary and worn with the struggle. 












vigorous in strength, even now as fierce as when he had first 
fought it—the struggle between self and love. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


JERRY'S 











BANISHMENT. 


THOUGH she knew it not, she had no deeper feeling in her 
heart than that of loneliness, of longing for the company of that 
cheery, brave fellow who was slowly, lifting her—the crushed, 
bruised flower—out of the darkness into the sunlight once more. 

It was hard that when the dawn was so near the clouds should 
gather again. 

A few days. How long they seemed! Would they never 
end? Yet, they were long, but in them, although the harvest- 
time was yet far off, the tiny seeds which were to . bear such fra- 
grant blossoms were being sown in the wounded heart—blossoms 
whose gentle growth had first to be checked by those stones of 
circumstance and slander which were being cast upon them. 

At last the week came to an end. Now, surely, the waiting 
days were over. Surely he will come to-day ; yes, surely he will 
come to-day! 

Such were Lizette’s thoughts on waking on the morning which 
counted a whole week since that last time she had seen her 
“brother.” The thought had been almost her first for nearly 
every day since he had gone without saying good-bye. But 
this morning it seemed to be more sure, more certain ; and some- 
how with the conviction that that day he would come, the gloom 
and loneliness of the last few days seemed to begin to roll 2 away, 
It needed only “his ” coming to disperse both entirely. Lizette 
did not know this. It was toosoon. The seeds were not yet 
even quckened. No—that was to come. 

But first there was the stones, the trampling feet, the scorching 
sun of malice, which knows not the evil from the good. 

All the morning of that day on which she had said se 
assuredly and hopefully, “ He will come to-day,” Lizette was as 
blithe and busy as a bee. 

Stitch—stitch—stitch—the needle flew in and out. But there 
was no sadness or weariness in the picture this little seamstress 
made ; instead, a sort of indescribable hopefulness, which was 
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strangely unlike the dreariness which had gradually become 
part of the past, 

All the morning she sat at her task, with an energy which was 
a contrast to her listlessness in days gone by. Mid-day came at 
last, and without bringing any visitor. 

She said to herself, for the hope was very strong within her— 
“ He will come this afternoon. He would know how busy I am 
in the morning.” 

And then she stitched bravely away till dinner time. The 
meal which Sarah brought her she ate quickly, like one in a hurry 
to start fora journey. During those few davs Sarah had altered 
greatly in her manner. She who had formerly been so taciturn 
and silent, seemed to have taken quite a different attitude. It 
was as if at last some influence had touched her rough character 
and softened her unconsciously. She would sometimes stay and 
chat quite sociably with the kitten’s mistress—offered her help 
in many little ways,—in fact was—now that to an outsider it 
would have appeared too late—everything which the doctor had 
tried to make her long for. 

The cause of the change it is easy to guess. It is often from 
those from whom we least expect sympathy that we receive it, 


when the rest of the world turns coldly from us. 

Sarah knew that ere long the “ secret ” which was known to 
so many would bear its fruit, and in her blundering way she was 
trying toshow that here at least was one who did not believe 
the tales which were afloat. 


' 


Believe ! She believe those ugly whispers! There was no 
need to ask the question. If her manner did not speak for itself 
at least there was that muttered whisper which day after day she 
repeated, after an interview with Lizette,— 

“ T don’t believe it. It’sall a pack of lies, and I’ve a very good 
mind to up and tell them so,” she would say. 

But beyond, by way of emphasis, breaking one or two articles 
of fragile make in thus expressing her opinion, she made no 
further stand against the evil. Perhapsto atone for her unusual 
gentleness when with Lizette, or perhaps because of the equally 
unusual disturbed state of her thoughts, Mrs. Spicer’s list of 
“ breakages” to be deducted from her wages, made pay-day for 
Sarah at least a mockery. 

This did not tend to calm her excitement. She persisted in 
her resolute “ I don’t believe it,” uttering the same at odd times, 
She did so on the day in question with more vehemence than 
usual, when, early in the afternoon, she found occasion, as she 
often did now, to run into the third floor front, to see how its in- 
habitant was getting along, as she phrased it. 
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Lizette, although it was not a holiday—why should it be!— 
was in holiday trim, dressed with even more care than on that 
same day a week before. The grey dress, brightened by knots 
of rosy ribbons—one placed among the fast-growing curls—a 
mode of decoration which she had not used before, because it 
reminded her of the old days, and which suited her well, a white 
rose at her throat, the rest in a vase on the table beside her, and 
her needle flying in and out faster and still faster. 

She had flung the window wide open—for the air was very 
warm, the sun pouring down with great force, and a grey look in 
the west, which to the weather wise meant mischief before long-— 
and drawn her chair close to it, as if eager to catch every breath of 
cool, refreshing breeze—every warm sunbeam, which came from 
without. The flush in her face was more distinct than ever, her 
eyes bright and clear, and her whole face full of a sunny happi- 
ness which was fast giving it back its old beauty. 

She was singing, too—this time in English—some pretty little 
ballad, which sounded doubly sweet in her broken words. She 
was not now afraid that anyone might overhear her. Every 
now and then she would glance down the street as though ex- 
pecting someone, and then go on working faster than before, as 
if she were sewing into her task the moments which seemed so 
long in passing. When Sarah entered the room, her needle was 
still for a moment, and she had rested her head back in the chair, 
lost in thought. The sunshine was touching her face and hair 
softly—almost caressingly, the scarred cheek hidden by her hand, 
and the golden brown curls forming as of old a clustering halo 
round her forehead. Sarah must have entered the room more 
softly than was her wont, she had stood for some moments look- 
1 g stolidly at her little friend, thinking, in her dull way, that, in 
spiie of all that slanderous tongues were saying, she whom they 
called by a very ugly name,—unfit to live beneath the same roof 
as honest people (ze, this does not include the young man in 
the attics), was sweeter and fairer to look upon than those models 
of propriety on the lower floors. 

I think she dimly realised just then that there was some trans- 
formation gradually going on in this strange little invalid—a trans- 
formation which made the gathering clouds seem all the more 
cruel and gloomy in their darkness. 

“I don’t believe it,” she said, half aloud, for once forgetting 
the injunction which of her own free will she had laid upon her- 
seli—namely, not to be the first one to set the ball rolling to the 
foot of the hill ; “I don’t believe it!” 

At the sound of her voice breaking the silence, Lizette started 
up from her reverie, half unconsciously rising to her feet, the 
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warm glow of colour in her face deepening suddenly, the name 
of him who had been in her thoughts almost on her lips. 

It did not, however, pass them. She sat down quickly, with 
the colour fading slowly out of her face—perhaps from disap- 
pointment that her day dream was not reality. 

Then, as Sarah still stared at her with the solemnity of a great 
white owl, the faint shadow of the pretty dimples which had 
once been there played round her mouth as she smiled brightly 
—a gay, sunny smile which took Sarah by surprise, but would 
have been valued beyond anything by some one else—it was_so 
like one of those which the little fancy rider was wont to bestow 
in return for any kindness in those days gone by—and said 
gaily,— 

“ What is it you see in me to make you look so, Sarah? Is 
it that I am altered since that you saw me last?” ; 

“ Since I saw yer last! Why, it’s only a hour ago. (I'd have 
been up before,” apologetically, “‘ but the parlours took such a 
time over their dinners.) Altered since then! You're a-laugh- 
ing, Miss Lizet.” 

At this Lizette did laugh in real earnest. Sarah joined in, 
rubbing her big greasy hands up and down her apron by way of 
accompaniment to the chuckling sound by which she expressed 
her merriment. 

And I do not believe if you had asked either of them why 
they laughed, that they would have been able to tell you. I 
believe the true reason was, that both felt irresistibly happy— 
the one because it seemed no use—no good to be otherwise, 
because I don’t think she could quite help it-—the other, because 
she was glad her friend was so. 

At last Lizette grew sober—at least as near to solemn as it 
was possible for her to be just then. 

“T think you rude—very, indeed rude, Sarah,” she said, with 
an attempt at dignity which did not at all agree with the still 
dancing dimples. 

“Me—rude! Lor now, Miss Liszet, what hever ’ave I 
done?” 

“Done! Why, have you not make the most of rude remarks 
about me?” 

“Why, I didn’t say nothing!” 

Parma but you have the thought, and you look it. It is very 
rude.” 

“ Lor’ miss, ’ow quick you do read a body’s thoughts; not as 
how I thought much—only as how you ‘looked a bit spry,’ just 
as if how yer was expecting yer sweetheart.” 

Lizette returned the look of admiration with one of equal 
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candour, and said with a half smile, half sigh, the former pre- 
dominating— 

“Thave no sweetheart, Sarah,” adding, with a touch of that 
sorrow in her voice which made her seem all the more a child; 
“IT have no sweetheart, Sarah ; I am not pretty enough.” 

“Lor’, it aint only the pretty girls as gets chaps to take notice 
of ’em. Why, there’s Polly Flanders along the Row took up 
with by one of them ’ere gents from the circus at the ’All of 
Varieties, and she’s ugly enough in all conscience—not that 
you're plain, as you will try and make yourself out. Folks don’t 
usually look up to much when they’ve been shut up in a hole like 
this so long as you ’ave. I won't say you ‘ave, but I do say as 
how now yer a-beginning to get about a bit, I do say as how 
you're beginning to look mighty different to what you were. 
That ’ere dress is better ’n the old dingy biack ‘un (I'd rip the 
other up, if I was you—made a petticoat of it), and them ‘ere 
ribbons is just nobby” (whatever that may mcan). “Why don't 
yer always ‘fig’” (another word of rather obscure meaning) 
“yourself out like this always? It'd be better for yer, I’m 
thinking; ye’re looking as spry as can be; and when yer hair 
grows, and yer has more going out than just now, I guess you'll 
be fine—won’t you now?” : 

Lizette laughed in childish glee, and touched the bright ribbons 
she wore caressingly with her fingers, with a look on her face 
which moved Sarah to touch the short golden brown curls softly, 
with her big coarse hand. 

She did not speak, but there was a queer expression in her 
eyes, as if she was trying to make out some idea which had just 
entered her mind—I suppose dragged in by the previous one. 
So brilliant was this last, that it was some moments before she 
could put it into words. Then she began with strangely 
enough a contrary sentiment to that which had so often been on 
her lips lately. 

“ Lawks bless us and save us, I do believe as how—” 

She got no further. The cry of “Sarah! Sarah!” in some 
alarming proximity, advised her of the nearness of her mistress. 
The sentence which would have told Lizette so much—every- 
thing in fact that just then there was to tell her—ended in the 
usual “ I’m a-coming—I’m a-coming.” 

Lizette was left alone once more. She sat for a few moments 
listening to the sound of the girl’s departing footsteps, then with 
a swift step she crossed the room and reached down the little 
cracked looking-glass from where it hung, and carried it to the 
window. 

Don’t be angry with her, dear reader, and call her vain and 
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foolish for loving to be fair and pretty to look upon. It was 
not for herself that she cared. 

Before, however, she could take more than one peep—catch 
sight of more than a face bright with the glow of returning 
health and happiness, there was again a sound of footsteps on 
the stairs. She hastily laid the glass aside, and with a smile of 
welcome—a little half-suppressed cry, she sprang to the door 
—to meet Miss Jane Withers and her friend come to settle the 
account. 

Well, well—duty first, and pleasure afterwards. : 

° ° . , ' ' 

The duty lasted fully half-an-hour. Miss Jane, it would 
appear, took rather a fancy to the little seamstress, who was so 
gay and chatty. The young lady was, I think, rather in the 
mood to be pleased with any chance acquaintance, anyone, in 
fact, who would listen to the “ secret” which she was so ready to 
impart with so much smiling, gushing, and smirking. In this 
case, too, she had an aider and abetter, in the shape of her bosom 
friend, who, in the most charming manner in the world, drew from 
her the recital, occupying as it were the post of interpreter, 
adding her own comments and ideas on the subject, which cer- 
tainly did not tend to relieve them of any colouring. 

After hinting and giggling for some time, speaking a great deal 
of a certain “him” who was evidently a very happy man, 
Lizette, as she laid the dainty work on a sheet of brown paper 
preparatory to folding it up in a parcel, made some remark in 
reference to his name. 

“My love isa ——, and his name begins with a J,” said the 
bosom friend, with an attempt at friskiness. 

“Oh, hush,” said Miss Jane, looking at once pleased and shy. 

“Tl be as silent as the grave,” was the joking reply. “Nota 
living soul shall know from my lips that J stands for—” 

Here ensued a slight scuffle between the ladies, during which, 
by way of revenge, the “friend” managed to impart in a loud 
whisper to Lizette the desired information, whereupon further 
playful altercation took place, in which the little seamstress 
seemed to take great interest, for she stood by the table looking 
from one to the other of the two squabblers, holding the string 
and paper in either hand without going on with her business of 
tying it up. 

It would seem, too, that she soon tired of the silly nonsense, 
for she only asked one qu¢stion, to which she received an answer 
of some length from the communicative bosom friend. This 
answer related several passages in the life of a circus clown, 
which I think would rather have surprised him could he have 
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heard them. At any rate, they surprised some one. Some of 
them indeed were so astonishing that the disclosure of how he 
had spent those last “ few days” was of very small account. 

After this Lizette tied up the parcel. Rather carelessly, it 
would appear ; for when the “ happy lady” and her friend reached 
home and inspected in secret the “ faldals ” before handing them 
over to the rightful owner (only a matter of form this, as was 
whispered, such a pretty way to manage an affair of the sort), 
they found the string had been tied so tightiy that it needed to 
be cut, and the paper twisted so close that the lace and ribbons 
were sadly creased. I suppose the little seamstress was so inte- 
rested in what she heard concerning her employer’s approaching 
nuptials that she did not see what she was doing. 

Miss Jane Withers remarked that she had thought the sewing 
girl rather a bright, pretty little thing at first. She did not say 
whether she had altered that opinion, and if so, why. 

* * * 


And while the two friends sat after walking home through the 
heat, and talked over with more giggling and gushing, the future 
which was entirely of their own planning— the hero in the drama 
all unconscious of the part which they had assigned to him—how 
was this same little seamstress faring? Was she still sitting in 
the sunlight singing songs of happiness with that look of joy on 
her face ? 

No, the picture she now presented was rather like one belong- 
ing to the past--that dreary vista of dead hope—than to the pre- 
sent, which so lately had seemed so bright. 

After her visitors had left her, she had sat quietly down in 
her chair, and Isoked round her with a strange bewildered look 
on her face. 

Presently she began to repeat some words over to herself, as if 
their meaning was hard to comprehend. Then she rose sud- 
denly, and crossing leant out of the window; but the sunshine no 
longer found any reflection in her eyes. She put her hand to 
her forehead and pushed her hair back with trembling fingers, 
while her teeth met over her lip as if she were in pain, The 
colour had slowly faded from her cheeks, and her breath came 
and went quickly. 

For a little while she waited to let the breeze fan her cheeks, 
but the air was still—no breath of wind came to her relief. Then 
her glance fell upon the little mirror which she had laid aside. 
Steadying herself by the curtain, she stretched out her hand and 
took it up, standing so that the sunlight, which seemed suddenly 
to have lost its warmth and gold—to have become pale and 
cold as moonbeams—fell upon her. 

For the brief space of a moment she looked down at the 
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reflection the glass bore. How changed from that of a short 
half hour before. The bright face of a child of unconscious 
happiness had gone, and in its place was the white, wan one of the 
girl who had been “so lonely with no one to love her ”—in the 
days gone by—the face of one who had been confronted with 
some great truth—too great to be realised all at once. 

A moment the dull haggard eyes gazed on the scarred counte- 
nance—the scar showing with double clearness against the 
pallor—till suddenly they met the glance of those in the glass. 

An instant—the look which told all was returned—then, 
letting the glass fall to the table, Lizette fell upon her knees by 
the window, hiding her face in the curtains, which, by a strange, 
uncontrollable impulse, she had drawn over the window, shutting 
out the sunlight. 

Down, down, she crouched down, not wildly as she had once 
done when in grief, but slowly, like one who sinks under a heavy 
load. And there, kneeling alone in the shadow, she whispered, 
with every drop of blood in her body burning her cheeks, “I 
offered to kiss him; oh why have I been so blind !” 

Presently she started up and pulled aside the curtains again. 
A change had come over the world, it seemed, in those few 
moments. How close it was—the still air seemed full of sultri- 
ness. Nota breath of wind was stirring. The sky had grown 
grey and sullen, the sunlight was gone; in its place a sort of 
lurid haze, which dazzled the eyes and scorched the dusty pave- 
ment. The people in the street below looked up anxiousiy at 
the sky and hurried on their way as fast as the stupefying heat 
would let them. Lizette leant far out of the window, but no cool- 
ness was to be found. Suddenly she moved across the room, 
lifted down a shawl and a little black hat from a nail behind the 
door. The white fleecy wrapper and pretty hat lay unheeded 
ona chair. She was going out—out into the air; the atmosphere 
of the house seemed as if it would choke her. 

She passed down the stairs without meeting a soul, for Sarah 
and Mrs. Spicer were engaged in that most important of all 
lodging operations—the concoction of tea for the parlours—and 
slipping quietly out of the street door, closed it quietly behind 
her. 

She had no idea where she was going, no thought as to 
whether her strength would carry her, only a wish to get away 
from the house. At any moment he for whom all day she had 
been watching might come, and she could not face him. No, 
not yet. 


She walked resolutely, even quickly, down the street in the 
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opposite direction to that in which her visitor might be expected 
to come. 

At the corner she met her fellow lodger, the young man from 
the attics, lounging along in his usual dilatory fashion. He 
stared fixedly at her—for, unlike when starting for her expedition 
on her birthday, she had not thought of putting on a veil, and 
her white features, on which the scar showed more plainly than 
ever, attracted his attention—and then nodded familiarly, and 
half paused, as if to address her. 

But she drew away from him and passed on quickly in the 
glare, which was momentarily growing duller and duller, while, 
although the traffic in the road was the same, the noise of it all 
—at least to Lizette’s ears—was deadened, muffled. 

She hurried on in her aimless errand ; as she walked, drawing 
more than one glance and comment to her pale face and strange 
manner ; but she heeded nothing, only went on—on—on through 
street after street; knowing and caring not whither. 

And presently, as she walked, she felt a heavy splash of rain 
upon her cheek, followed by another and then another, till at 
length the long-threatened storm was upon her. But still she 
hurried on. People in front, behind, and on all sides of her, ran 
like mad to every available shelter; but she looked quiet] 
after them, still going on—on, while the drenching rain beat 
down upon her. She never heeded how it began to penetrate 
her shawl, to drench her hat and stream down her face. 
Suddenly, as she was in the act of crossing a street, hurrying to 
get out of the way of two cabs advancing in opposite directions, 
a glare of light flashed over the sky, followed by a loud peal of 
thunder. 

The girl started, and came to a standstill in the middle of the 
road. The two cabmen, whose horses had shied violently, 
called to her to get out of the way, but she was dazzled and 
blinded, and could not pay any heed to the directions. Another 
moment and the two vehicles had dashed by; as they did so she 
fell to the ground with a cry of pain. The wheel of one of them 
had knocked against her, sent a sharp pain up her back, 
recalling the old days of agony. One or two people who were 
passing came to her aid, but almost without their help she 
staggered to her feet and set off again on her journey. 

This time, almost without knowing it, she turned in a home- 
ward direction, and presently reached Wickers Row. The 
ladies in the parlour were just stepping into a cab which was at 
the door, and drew back in horror from the bedraggled figure 


— brushed past them in the hall, wondering who she could 
ec, 
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She climbed the stairs, each step slower and slower, and 
reached her room unquestioned. She went in and shut the 
door, and began, in a mechanical sort of way, to take off her 
wrapper and dress, now heavy with the rain, and clinging to her, 
but she was so cold she did not feel them. 

She was like a child who knew she had done something 
foolish, and wished to hide the act. A few minutes later she 
had hidden in a corner the wet clothes, and donned the little 
black dress of old. This done, she sat down in her chair, and 
looked around her like one in a dream. 

It was thus Sarah found her when, half an hour later, she 
looked in for one of her stolen chats. It was too dark—for 
the storm had not quite passed over, and the dusk was coming 
on quickly—for the girl to see her face plainly, but the sound 
of her voice, when she gave some random answer to her 
questions, struck Sarah as being unlike what it had been but a 
short time before. 

At first she paid no heed to this for a little, thinking the 
storm had ,upset her nerves a litle, but presently, as she went 
on talking, Lizette shivered violently. 

“Why, what’s up with you?” asked Sarah, breaking off in 
her sentence, and peering through the gloom at her. 

“Its nothing,” said Lizette, trying to control herself, but she 
seemed to have a fit of shivering, and her teeth began to chatter 
violently, and at length she was obliged to own to Sarah that 
both head and back ached not a little. 

The girl made her lie down, while she went and fetched 
what was to her a remedy for all ills—a cup of tea. But this 
did not seem to take any good effect. Lizette still seemed 
languid and drooping, shivering violently from time to time. 

“T tell you what it is, Miss Lizet, you’ve got a cold, that’s 
what you've got, and the best thing you can do is to go to bed 
this very minute.” 

Lizette resisted this command at first, but as the girl would 
not be denied, allowed her to help her to undress. 

Once her head on the pillow, she seemed inclined to sleep. 

“T’ll look in again by-and-by,” said Sarah, inwardly express- 
ing herself rather strongly against the storm, the effect of which 
had been so disastrous, “and if anyone comes, I'll say you 
can’t see em.” 

“Very well,” said Lizette, turning away her face. 


A little later, Jerry came at last ; but oh, if he had only been 
a little sooner. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SLANDEROUS TONGUES. 


AND why did not Jerry come sooner? Why did he stay away 
at all, and invent such a pack of lies ? 

I may as well explain the meaning of the masquerade at once. 
We know the task which our hero had voluntarily taken upon 
himself,—the misunderstanding which he had not attempted to 
contradict, which had made the task easier, by allowing him to 
pass for the sick girl’s brother. Otherwise, how could a friend- 
ship such as theirs have prospered? Jerry was no fool in his 
dealings with those around him. He had not knocked about 
the world for so long without learning pretty nearly all there 
was to learn of its downward paths. He knew only too well how 
many grains of evil go to one ounce cf good. He was not given 
to be hard upon his fellow men, but he valued them by a 
standard which time and experience had raised ;. and being 
strictly just, did not for a moment expect that they would rate 
him any higher than themselves, Why should he be thought 
any better than the rest of his fellow-men. Were not his life, 
birth, bringing-up, and daily association such as rather to dis- 
credit the idea, than otherwise ? 

It would seem, then, that if he feared what tongues might say, 
he should have passed by on the other side of the way, rather 
than have had anything to do with the sick girl,—have left her 
as he had found her, alone and cheerless, because the world— 
meaning those around her and him—might imagine mischief. 
This was the view of the matter which had appeared to Jerry 
when he first realised the desolation which he had lighted upon. 
Here was this girl, she whom he would have given so much to 
serve, in ever so small a way, a stranger and helpless in this big 
city, without a friend near her, or anyone to put out a hand to 
save her from the dreariness which was gradually drawing round 
her ; and he—because the world said, “ Nay ”—must, if he cared 
for what might be thought and said by those who judged their 
neighbours by themselves, go on his way leaving her alone and 
friendless as he had found her. 

Jerry, we know, was but one of the rough-and-ready sort; but 
there were many who, with his sort of self-pride, would have 
shrank from treading the narrow path which lay before him. 
They might have feared for themselves, and for the fair young 
life thus voluntarily taken under their charge, and rather than 
run the risk of such a charge, had turned coward and fied from 
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it. But Jerry was not one of these. He was not one to shrink 
from the task. His honesty and bravery would not let him, 
even if his love for this poor girl would have made it possible. 

He did not look into his mind, but into his heart for guidance 
in the matter,and once his decision taken, he was as fearless 
and bold in the cause he had undertaken as any knight of old, 
though he did not don his lady’s colours, and prepare to do battle 
with his good broadsword with any who dared so much as 
breath a word against her. 

People talk a lot about the good old days of chivalry. I, for 
one, believe as dauntless a spirit and as fearless a heart can beat 
beneath a rough, even ragged jacket, as beneath some coat of 
glittering mail. 

Be this as it may, Jerry quietly, without any outward show, 
took upon himself the championship of the poor little seamstress, 
and for her sake fought a harder battle over self than is the lot 
of every soldier in this working life. He was going to fight for 
her against the world which had treated her so hardly, and that 
meant his having to use far more dangerous weapons than swords 
or daggers, without any shield save his knowledge and trust in 
himself, without hope of any reward save the satisfying of the 
great love in his heart, which would never, never die. 

At first the struggle, in spite of the slowness of Lizette’s 
recovery, was, comparatively speaking, an easy one. The evil he 
had most dreaded had, by a simple accident, been for a time 
averted—now, by an equally simple one, it threatened with 
double force. There was what people would call a deception, 
which would lend colour to any report which might be circulated. 
One tiny pin-hole of sunshine makes the gaslight sickly and 
pale. 

We know how any underhand or double-dealing was con- 
trary to Jerry’s nature, especially inthe present case. Falsehood 
and Lizette were as the poles asunder in his mind, and bitterly 
he blamed himself now for the false step which had caused him 
to find shelter beneath the relationship which had originated 
solely in Sarah’s muddled brain. I mean, of course, the mistake 
which made the friends “ brother and sister.” The idea had been 
purely a mistake: neither of those concerned had set the ball 
rolling. What Jerry blamed himself for was in not checking its 
course, since now it threatened to fall upon not only him but his 
sister, with double heaviness. 

In what way, my reader may ask? The accident which had 
disclosed the very innocent deception was this. The happy 
drive on Lizette’s birthday had brought it about. It had 
happened, not by any peculiar chance, but rather,as might have 
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been naturally expected, that the little chaise, with its burden of 
happiness, in one of the busiest of streets, had overtaken and 
passed a foot-passenger who had, on catching sight of its occu- 
pants expressed some interest. This was none other than George 
Epsom. 

He recognised Madame Petite and Jerry at once, but was 
somewhat at a loss to know who the third person could be. 

“ The old woman driving out in state like that! She never 
told me she had any friends in the place! Hey, what does she 
mean by playing fast and loose with me? Friends! I didn’t 
believe she'd got one in the world, and doesn’t want them. Who 
the devil then is she with now, I wonder. me, if I won’t 
make it my business to find out.” 

Here followed a train of thought, in which the little French- 
woman was the prime object; but presently Jerry came in for 
his share. 

“ him,” muttered the jockey, lounging alone in his usual 
dilatory way. “What’s she up to to have anything to do with 
him. I hate that fellow. Sets himself up for being better than 
anyone else, and I’d swear he’s as black as the rest, only he 
knows how to keep it dark. I'd give my life to catch him tripping. 
J always thought there was something up between him and that 
little German girl that Hermann let in so beautifully. I wonder 
how Miss Rosa is behaving. If all they say of her is true, he’d 
better have had little meek face. At any rate, he entirely spoilt 
Jerry’s hash for him, for I'd lay a fiver he was fool enough to be 
spoons on the girl. She was pretty and bright enough, cuss her. 
Put Petite’s nose out of joint with the guv’nor, and if I'd have 
been Hermann, I’d have done just the same. I wonder how she 
got on after that smash up. By Jove! it wasasickener. She 
must be quite done for. At any rate, she won't be fit for the 
work again, I should think.” 

A smile of satisfaction—cold and cruel—crossed the jockey’s 
face as he calculated upon the injury which the little fancy rider 
was likely to have sustained. Pity and sympathy had no place 
in his heart. He gave none and expected none—having no 
thought that the day might come when, strong and robust as he 
was now, he might need both himself and find neither. 

Health and strength were his now, and he fancied he could 
afford to strike his foot against she who had fallen. 

He went on musing in this way for some little time, strolling 
down the sunny street along which the pleasure party had gone 
before him, till suddenly he came to a full stop, imbued with an 
idea. 

This found vent in a string of oaths at his own stupidity in not 
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discovering some fact before. Having thus relieved his feelings, 
he stood for a few moments knocking the pavement edge with 
his stick, apparently lost in thought. Presently he roused him- 
self and strolled on again, taking this time note of the streets 
down which he passed, until he came to Wicker’s Row. Here 
he paused again, repeating to himself the numbers of the houses, 
at length knocking at one and making some inquiries-—not, it 
appeared, to any effect. This he did many times, till at length 
he reached Mrs. Spicer’s, where the reply made by Sarah to his 
question resulted in his stepping inside and interviewing “the 
missus,” who, from his manner, it would appear, was not unknown 
to him. 

At any rate, the two engaged in a “#te-a-téte of some length, 
much to the curiosity of the “slavey,” who, try as she would, 
could not overhear one word. She was not kept long in suspense. 
No sooner was her visitor gone than Mrs. Spicer, by dint of 
pious ejaculations and half sentences of indignation, let out her 
secret. 

Here was a pretty scandal !—a nice thing for a respectabie 
lodging-house—enough to ruin the “lets” entirely. If only the 
parlours—two prim old maids—knew the truth, they would go 
straight out of the house at once! Their reason for remaining 
so long at the house was because its mistress had always been so 
particular. And here was a mare’s nest right under their very 
noses—a scandal enough to ruin the character of any first-class 
boarding-house (which that in Wicker’s Row certainly was not). 
What was to be done? Virtuous indignation suggested violent 
means, such as rooting out the evil at once; but this entailed a 
course which Mrs. Spicer would rather not adopt. 

She turned the matter over in her mind, and decided that the 
hushing-up process would be far the best for her pocket—if not 
for her conscience. So she determined to adopt it. But Mrs. 
Spicer was a woman, and therefore possessed a tongue, which 
appendage had an unfortunate trick of running away with its 
owner. In this case it certainly did so. The result was that the 
jockey’s few moments of mischief-making bore their fruit. If he 
had plotted for months to pay off the old score which he 
imagined he owed the little fancy rider, he could not have 
succeeded better. 

Not brother and sister after all! Only a trumped-up tale to 
hide a relationship which would otherwise not have been accepted 
in a respectable lodging-house! Could anything be more dis- 
graceful—scandalous ? Just as if any respectable person would 
live under the roof with such a disreputable person as she, of 
whose existence they had hitherto been in ignorance. 
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This was what Mrs. Spicer called hushing the matter up. The 
woman, I suppose, meant to hold her tongue, but found the task 
beyond her power. And so the secret leaked out. The story of 
a noble friendship, which, by the tainting breath of slander, was 
made to wear a cloak the colour of which was dark and sullen, 
the strings tied each day more tightly, until the knot seemed as 
if it would never be unfastened. 

It was upon Jerry that the shadow first fell, and he was, in his 
unselfishness, glad it was so ; for it was not so much the evil that 
he dreaded—a clear conscience need fear no accusation. His 
one thought was not for himself, but how the gloom might dim 
the sunshine which he could not but hope was beginning to beam 
in the life which he loved better than his own. He had known 
how it might be when he first took his task upon him; but now 
that the blow had fallen, if not unexpectedly, at least suddenly, 
and just when he was thinking he had not worked in vain—come 
to dim the brightness, he knew not where next to turn his 
steps. 

Only a few moments before he had met Madame Petite on 
the staircase, and learnt from her the news, which in his exulta- 
tion at the mischief he had effected, and partly out of the savage 
pleasure which he showed whenever he had a chance to torment 
her, the jockey had told her, our hero had been as happy as he 
told himself he could hope to be now, which meant that the 
standard of content was far lower than it had been once upon a 
time. 

After he had parted from Madame, he felt that he could not 
go and face Lizette after what he had heard ; he tramped along 
through the crowded streets, trying to solve the riddle in his 
mind—How was this matter to end ? 

Of one thing he was assured. So long as it was possible, his 
little sister must be kept in ignorance that anything was amiss. 
Hitherto she had had no thought of evil, had trusted as im- 
plicitly as was deserved. Could he have the heart to go to her, 
and open her eyes to what she was too innocent and childlike to 
have guessed for herself ? 

No; at all risks he must keep the knowledge from her as long 
as he could, trusting in fortune to favour him, as why should it 
not, since it had so often befriended the knights of old in their 
visible combats? He was the poor child’s brother; he had taken 
the office Jong ago; and he would keep it, in spite of all that 
slanderous tongues might say. 

But this portion of the task was far more difficult than even 
he imagined. We none of us know how bitter is the struggle 
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against the world’s opinion which condemns us until we are 
actually in the fight. 

It is the labour of Sisyphus—the mass is against us. 

The very first visit that he paid to Wicker’s Row after the 
jockey had so kindly imparted his information on the subject to 
Mrs. Spicer, was significant to him of what must follow. 

The averted head of the shamefaced woman from the third 
floor seemed to tell him plainly that she would now no longer 
look upon him as a friend, but rather as one whom even she 
might shun as one to be shunned, even by those who, by experi- 
ence, have learnt to know evil from good; the ready greeting of 
the bold-looking man from the attics was even more suggestive. 
It was as if he hailed a fellow to the band to which he belonged. 
It was as well this view of the matter did not come to Jerry until 
he was fairly out of their reach, or I fear the torrent of passion 
which it roused within him might have been too much for his 
control. 

It was perhaps as well, too, that he had not been brought in 
contact with the cause of so much mischief and unhappiness. 
The jockey, either by design or accident, did not cross his path. 

There was danger in this subdued passion, this dogged patience. 
A good hand-to-hand tussle with the cause of his anger would 
have been a means of letting off the steam which might have 
saved much trouble and sorrow later on. 

So the few days went by, and Jerry was no nearer having a 
plan than before he had tried his ruse—his pack of lies! On 
the day in which Lizette received the visit from Miss Jane 
Withers and her friend, he sat alone in his lodgings, wondering 
how on earth he was to find a way out of the difficulty. 
~~ A true statement of the case resolved itself into this—if his 
presence was to be the cause of evil to Lizette, he must go away 
—leave her. 

Go away! That meant to give up the one little ray of comfort 
there was left in his life—to give up his usefulness to this poor 
girl—his right of protectorship and guardianship—the only way 
he had of showing her that there was some good in the world 
still. Leave her! That meant to leave her to fight the battle 
for herself, her part in which he would haveso gladly borne— 
to leave her alone and friendless as he had found her; nay, 
worse, for supposing she knew the reason of his desertion, might 
she not think it insufficient—think him mean and cowardly ? 

And yet how could he stand by and let one breath of evil 
taint the purity he prized so highly? 

The struggle was a long and bitter one. But self was 
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defeated. Love—the honest, stedfast love of a brother for a 
sister—a fragile child in the ways of the world—conquered. 

Jerry made no vow—uttered no strong heroic expression 
expressive of his sentiments, but deep down in that poor 
bruised heart of his there was a steady set purpose to do what 
was right—at all costs to himself to save Lizette from any chance 
of ill. 

This conclusion arrived at, he did not wait for time to change 
his mind, but took his hat and set of to Wicker’s Row. 

He would pay his visit as if nothing had happened. However, 
he would scrape up enough lies to describe his doings of the few 
days he did not know, and later on—say at the end of the week 
—announce his intention of throwing up his engagement at the 
Hall, to return to his old life. Perhaps in the roaming life of 
some travelling show things would seem easier. He would make 
whatever provision he could for Lizette’s comfort—see her safe 
in good hands, and then go away--not to lose sight of her, but 
to watch over her from the distance—be her guardian angel, 
indeed, At the thought, as he walked slowly on his way towards 
Wicker’s Row, he smiled a rather watery sort of smile, which 
agreed only too well with the sleepless look on his face. This 
relaxation of countenance attracted the attention of a poor little 
flower-giri whose perishable goods were fast fading under the 
heat of the afternoon sun. She sprang up from the doorway 
where she had been resting for a moment in the shade, and 
solicited his custom. He looked down pityingly at her, then 
put a copper in her hand—did not fling a copper into her basket, 
or drop some seed of flattery into her mind, but laid his hand 
gently on her head, and spoke kindly to her. 

“TI don’t want any flowers, thank you, little one,” he said, 
“and I’m afraid no one else will, unless you freshen them up a 
bit. There’s the tap near—what do you say? Let’s see what 
we can do.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE NEW INVASION OF AMERICA. 


By BYRON WEBBER. 


‘*Tt’s English, quite English, you know.” 


AMONGST the social revenges which the whirligig of time has 
brought round is the change that has been wrought and is still 
going on in the manners and customs of the United States of 
America owing to the intercourse of that country with Great 
Britain. ‘’Tis true’tis pity, pity ’tis tis true,” exclaim the Chau- 
vinists of the prodigious continent, “we are becoming alarmingly 
English.” If we are to credit the lamentations of public writers in 
all parts of America, especially in the Northern States, downright 
Anglomania prevails in the land to a very considerable extent. 
And this craze is, by no means limited to what Jeames would 
call the Hupper Suckles of Sasiety. It has reached the middle 
classes, and may soon be expected to permeate the lower orders, 
if there be any classes of persons answering to our lower 
orders on the other side of the Atlantic ferry. The irritation 
which this produces in the mind of many an otherwise calm and 
judicial writer sometimes exhibits itself in a form that, to a 
British reader, is vastly more diverting than would be the most 
felicitous streaks of ¢xtended American humour. In fact it is 
humour of the unconscious kind. In a portentously solemn 
“Plea for American Authors,” the pleader observes, having, it 
may be, Mr. Matthew Arnold in view, “ Even a Philistine must 
be satisfied when he reflects that we furnish Great Britain not 
only with wheat, tobacco, sugar, beef, and pork, but also with 
analytical studies of character, with stories and poems of Western 
life, with jokes, puns, and ‘ Joe Millers ’—as the orthodox Briton 
still religiously dubs a certain species of American humour. Not 
many years ago we took our literary diet—as our would-be 
swells now take their fashions—from London purveyors ; now we 
supply English publishers and English magazines with genuine 
products of the American intellect. Of course, then, we have a 
right to be tickled at the approbation bestowed upon us by the 
English.” 

It is quite true that not many years ago America did take her 
literary diet from London purveyors, without going through the 
ridiculously unnecessary ceremony of paying for it, and that she 
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has continued to take it with very similar conditions attached to 
the appropriation to this day. Then England was either blind 
to the advantages of American literary diet, or the latter was 
forbiddingly spare. At any rate some years elapsed ere the 
robberies became reciprocal, and when these did arise pirates in 
Great Britain ruthlessly determined to emulate the misdeeds of 
the Paul Joneses of the bookselling trade of America. It was 
chiefly Transatlantic bards and bardlings, humourists and small 
jesters that were looted. 

No wonder, now that America possesses a literature which any 
piratical publisher of intelligence might advantageously annex, 
that natives should exhibit their distress at the apparent lack of 
discrimination shown by English purchasers of the imported 
goods. Let the Battle of Bunker’s Hill be as though it had 
never occurred! We have Englished the literary tastes of 
America to the extent that Ruskin, Arnold, and Macaulay are 
placed before American students as models of style, and in that 
respect native authors ignored, while it is considered incumbent 
on a leading journal published in one of the principal cities of 
the Union to protest against the half-hearted patronage of 
American classics by British readers. 

Even the American table is in danger. Terrapin, canvas- 
backed ducks, antelope steaks, oysters the size of cheese-plates, 
reed birds, wild turkey, green corn, candy, and “ pie” are yet, it 
must be owned, an integral part of the Constitution of the 
United States. But depend upon it, a dietetic revolution isimmi- . 
nent, it has already commenced. Chop-houses are growing in 
favour in New York. (“Think of that, Master Brook!”) Ifthe 
ghost of John,“the plump head waiter at the Cock,” whereto 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson used to “ most resort,” ere the bird had his 
comb cut—if John’s wraith were to walk in America, he (or it) 
might find useful employment, with the aid of an ingenious me- 
dium of gustatory tendencies, in teaching the Knickerbockers 
how to run an English coffee house. Meantime, a fair start has 
been made. Along Upper Broadway, in Twenty-second, Twenty- 
third, Twenty-seventh, and Thirtieth, streets, are five chop- 
houses that do an immense business all day long, and are open 
most of the night. “They do not serve oysters or pastry of any 
sort. They vend Welsh rare-bits, steaks, eggs on toast, and ales 
and wines. The dishes are cooked with uncommon skill, and 
everything is served with the utmost neatness. Potatoes, for 
instance, are usually brought with their jackets on, folded neatly 
up in a napkin. The waiter seizes the napkin between his 
fingers and crushes the potato on the plate. He then folds the 
napkin up deftly and puts it in the pocket of his apron. The 
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beer and ale are served in stone jugs, and there are always plenty 
of grate fires and comfortable chairs.” Not a little of this reads 
like a description of a chop and kidneys at Evans’s in the days, 
or rather the nights, when dear old Paddy Green reigned 
monarch of all he surveyed. 

The English proprietor of one of those New York chop-houses 
has announced his intention of starting a genuine grill-room, 
wherein “ the meats will all be laid out raw for the thorough in- 
spection of the customers, so that they can pick out exactly 
what they want, and have it cooked over the coals before their 
very eyes.” There is a tide even in the affairs of chop-house 
proprietors which, taken at the flocd, leads on to fortune. The 
flood is histotake. Let him inaugurate his grill-room forthwith, 
and adopt as “sign” thereof, inside or out, as it may please him, 
or accord with the custom ofthe city, a portrait of Mr. Irving as 
“ Macbeth” in the act of pointing to the grill, and exclaiming— 


‘* If it were done, when ’tis done, then 't were well 
It were done quickly,” 


the gridiron motto of the old Beefsteak Club. The Lyceum, Mr. 
Irving's theatre, be it observed, stands on a portion of the site of 
that ever famous clubhouse. 

But this is somewhat of a digression. Although America has 
adopted many of our institutions, and for a time made them her 
own ; for example, the crutch and toothpick (without at first 
knowing what they meant), the masher (under the name of the 
dude), the Newmarket coat, British pugs, Jersey kine, Berkshire 
hogs, Mr. James Mace, impecunious peers, Durham short-horns, 
and the chrysanthemums ; and although the “ Englishing ” pro- 
cess is going on without intermission in almost every direction, 
America still holds her own with a strong conserving grip in a 
multitude of departments of public and social life, the which, it 
seems to us, are not likely to undergo a change. 

It cannot, for instance, be said that there is much of a British 
tone about the American criticism of a popular vocalist, which 
described her as a singer that “can just wallop the hose of any that 
ever wagged a jaw on the boards. From her clear, bird-like upper 
notes she would canter away down to the base racket, and then 
cushion back to a sort of spiritual treble that made every man in 
the audience imagine that every hair in his head was the golden 
string of a celestial harp, over which angelic fingers were sweep- 
ing.” And there is a powerfully conservative, and, let us hope, 
unimportable, American flavour about the procedure of many of 
the law courts of the United States. Except that it rather re- 
minds one of the fabled court of Robin Hood in Sherwood 
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Forest, we find nothing English about a deliverance of Justice 
Duffy, President of the New York Essex Market Police Court. 
Said that administrator of the lew to two young men, whom he 
was committing for trial on a charge of burglary— 

“Tf you wanted to rob a house, why didn’t you select Vander- 
bilt’s or Gould’s, or some other rich man’s, and not break into the 
house of a poor woman, and steal all she had ?” 

In ingenious methods of electioneering warfare America is 
far ahead of Great Britain, or, of what Great Britain was before 
Sir Henry James saw to its political purification. Say a candi- 
date for office has to be abolished, or, to use the peculiar diction 
of the Republican and Democratic camps,a Smithor Jones “boom 
has to be broken right in two in the middle and the pieces 
thrown away.” The journal which undertakes the job proceeds 
in a manner far different from that which was the vogue 
with us when Eatanswill flourished. The American Slurk 
or Pott sets humorously to work. He rends his adversar ywith 
ridicule: he jumps upon him with a jest. Of the political 
martyr in question, he observes, “ Blank is a good man, and 
weighs about two hundred and forty pounds.” JVe are not jest- 
ing. This was actually said of a political adversary by a news- 
paper which had formerly befriended him, in New York the 
other day. And not content with this--the victim showing 
signs of recovery—the same paper issued an alleged portrait of 
the political martyr, which work of malicious art was really the 
likeness of a repulsive-looking malefactor, a Methodist minister 
who had murdered his wife some fifteen years before! Clearly, 
in its mode of electoral fighting America has yet to be 
Englished. Judging from the glimpses intermittently afforded 
us by the law courts of the inner workings of Nonconformist 
society in the United States, even in those circles which impinge 
on the society which answers in America to our Establishea 
Church, there is yet a “ darned long row to live” before those 
classes become Englished. The kiss of peace, as revealed by 
the Tilton-Beecher case, has in American nonconformity a dis- 
tinctly American meaning. There are other customs which 
obtain in circles whereof the Beechers, and Talmages, and per- 
sons of that description are the revered centres, which, as far as we 
know, are without a counterpart in England. Take an example: 
There was a case before one of the American courts of first in- 
stance, in which Master Walter Vaughan, aged eighteen, was sued 
by Miss Higbie, a lady of seventeen summers, “for support,” she 
and her friends “ asserting that she is his lawful wife, and was 
married to him at a sociable in the presence of witnesses.” The 
young folks were on the lawn, and the old folks in the house at 
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this apparently ordinary “sociable.” We are left in the dark 
concerning the proceedings of the elders. Possibly they were 
engaged in devotional exercises. The point is immaterial. At 
all events the old folks were indoors, and while they were indoors 
the young folks, overcome with candy, or “ pie,” or exnuz, con- 
ceived the happy idea of whiling away the time by means of a 
dramatic performance. They would play at performing the cere- 
mony of marriage according to the rites of the Methodist Church ! 
One of the young folks, a junior clerk in an office, volunteered 
for the part of minister, and several mock marriages were duly 
solemnised, with the result, in the case of Walter Vaughan and 
Annie Higbie, of finding employment for real “counsel” and a 
real court of law. 

New York, being nearest to England, is naturally first 
amongst American cities to exhibit the effects of the English 
invasion. In many phases of New York life we perceive a reflec- 
tion more or less faithful of the English capital. The leaders of 
Society in Manhattan would probably deny that they are for ever 
striving to equal, if not to outdo, London as far as in them lies; 
but the fact is nevertheless patent Aided by the plutocrat who 
in One sense was worth considerably more than his weight in 
gold, New York provided itself with a second Italian opera house, 
and placed itself, therefore,a peg ahead of London, which, alas! 
has only one. Or, taking the modern ruin on the Thames Em- 
bankment into the reckoning, let us say one and the left off por- 
tion of another. King William Vanderbilt, as he was facetiously 
termed, was the chief author of the new establishment, which Mr. 
Abbey ran, while the old Academy Opera House, “fed” by a 
few trillionaires and struggling persons of that description, whom, 
it may be imagined, King William very properly despised, was 
run by Mr. Mapleson. New York was rapturous at the idea 
that it possessed a house which contained the largest auditorium 
in the world, for what that portion of the area loses in depth, in 
the next in size, San Carlo, viz., the space of two feet, it gains 
in width, a space of no less than seventeen feet, while it is 
exactly the same height. The crushing fact that the stage is 
five feet deeper and eighteen feet wider than the stage of Covent 
Garden was, we need scarcely observe, not lost sight of. There 
was, what Artemus Ward would term, “grate doins” on the 
opening night, King William, whose taste for operatic music was 
well known, was there with all his court, and every box door on 
the Vanderbilt tier was guarded by a Vanderbilt flunkey. It wasa 
mighty, a mammoth occasion, but there was an arrogant English 
tone about it which, in the interest of American simplicity of 
character, the journal which loved not Vanderbilt, neither 
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regarded Jay Gould, was bound to satirise. The local Thacke- 
ray’s scorn of the Vanderbilt form of English invasion was only 
too scathing. In the character of an English flunkey the deadly 
cynic wrote a letter, the perusal of which. assuredly called the 
blush of shame to the cheek of every Briton in New York. It 
must have been impossible for any right-minded Englishman 
resident in America to have read such passages as the following 
without feeling sorry that, “in spite of all temptations to belong 
to other nations” he had remained an Englishman :— 

“So ’elp me’eaven, it ain’t right to misrepresent a gentleman’s 
man as you do in this ere country. What’s the matter with a 
gentleman’s man at the Hopera, I’d like for to know? Whena 
country is a-goin’ to ’ave Hopera, ’ow’s it a-goin’ to have it with- 
out a gentleman’s man? We always has ’ad them in Hengland, 
and I s’pose we've got to ave ’em ’ere if we're goin’ to do the 
genteel music racket. It’s a blarsted piece of himpudence, that’s 
what it is, to throw haspersions on the gentlemen because their 
gentleman’s men stood at the door of their boxes at the Hopera. 
Where would I stand, anyow?’ The vraisemblance of the pre- 
ceding, and also of such expressions as these need not be insisted 
upon :—“ Blarst me if I don’t think some of you believe a 
gentleman can dress ’imself and mix ’is own drinks. It’s 
henough to make a gentleman’s man go back to Yewrope. But 
a new country’s got to have a gentleman’s man for to coach ’em 
haint it, beggar me stiff!” 

If peace is to be maintained between the two countries this 
social invasion of America by England must cease. It was 
wrong of the great Vanderbilt, familiar as he is with the manners 
and customs of the British aristocracy, and not altogether a 
stranger to the class prejudices of his compatriots, to post his 
detachment of flunkeys, like so many sentinels, at the box doors 
of the New York Metropolitan Opera House. The custom is as 
common here, as well-read Americans know, as it is for Queen 
Victoria to reside part of the year in the Tower of London, but 
what then? He knew that his countrymen despise display of 
every description, and especially an ostentatious display of the 
patrician Briton, and it should have been his study not to give 
offence. One thing is very certain, if another satire as terrible as 
that from which we have quoted be published in the United 
States we shall have to summon our representative from 
Washington and send Mr. Phelps packing. 
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By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Why hath a prophet honour save in his own country? 
Generally he has to point to home perils and to predict home 
disaster, and the nation he warns resents the attempt to dispel 
its soothing delusion of false security, whilst other nations 
readily and most gladly believe that crushing calamity will 
befall a commercial competitor and a territorial rival. But 
anyone who dared to predict the success of the revolution- 
ary forces, that have for their object the destruction of 
the existing social and political edifice, would hardly 
be honoured in any country, for every country seems more 
or less menaced by the Destructionists. Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, France, Russia, and the United 
States, are troubled with anarchical plots, and even in Australia 
there is apprehension about the Reds. Assuredly, England is 
not exempt from the peril, and indeed, because she is so strong 
as the upholder of the existing Society, of what is called 
modern civilisation, a determined effort is being made to cripple 
her. Let those who will forecast the future, but I merelysurveythe 
present. A man however cannot completely concentrate his mind 
on the present, for he also belongs to the past and to the future, 
being the mortal ligament that links the immortal two together, 
and willingly or unwillingly, when he dwells upon the present, 
he speculates as to the future ; though he need not assume that his 
guesses are prophetic visions. So, without pretending to predict, I 
may here remark that I do not think Society is doomed to 
be destroyed by the revolutionary forces. Yet I suppose the 
conservative conviction that what is will continue to be, is the 
common assumption of mankind. Did the Greeks in the day of 
their might imagine that politically Greece would become one 
of the least of the countries? Did Egyptians in the days of 
the mighty Pharoahs foresee the national insignificance of 
Egypt? When Rome ruled the world, who imagined the utter 
decadence of the Roman Empire? But history is the record 
of the rising and falling of mighty Powers, and of dominating 
civilisations. Still we are not obliged to conclude that the 
Powers and the civilisation that prevail to-day are tottering and 
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will be overthrown. Only confidence should not make us heedless 
of the fact that modern institutions, the outcome of modern 
civilisation, are threatened by irreconcilable foes. I think that 
unless there is wise vigilance there will be disastrous political 
and social disturbances and convulsions. 

Craven fear would not be more foolish or dangerous than 
treating the active enemy with contemptuous indifference ; 
with an assumed or actual eyeshutting indifference. The 
forces of the revolution are large, not a majority, and very 
far indeed from being a majority, but still large. In Russia it 
is Nihilism, in Ireland Fenianism, in France Communism, in 
Italy and Spain so-called Republicanism, in Germany Anar- 
chical Socialism, in the United States Anti-capitalism, and in 
England mostly Anti-Property. There are a variety of names 
that I have not the space to set forth, and many special aims ; 
but of late there has been this common feature, a general 
recognition of some of the doctrines of socialism. Every 
revolutionist is more or less a socialist, whatever may be his 
special aim, and every day more and more socialists are 
becoming revolutionists. The cause can be stated in a single 
sentence:—The Revolutionary Forces have formed a league. 
A strong, and it may prove, very formidable League. There 
has been some talk about Governments forming an alliance 
against the anarchists, but they are too jealous of one another, 
too intent upon tricking one another in the contest for more 
dominion, to be really allied against the common foe. In all 
countries there is also disunion among those who are totally 
opposed to the policy of the revolutionists. So fierce is party 
strife and faction warfare that statesmen now and then buy the 
temporary aid of the revolutionists, and there are some states- 
men who are of opinion, or who to meet party exigencies 
persuade themselves they are of opinion, that the revolution can 
be subdued by concession. What moonshine madness to 
suppose that a fire can be quenched by feeding it with fuel! 
Concession to popular demand is often prudent and beneficent. 
The policy of concession has made the Constitution of England 
strong, and has given her such long immunity from revolution. 
Only in no case, nor under any circumstances, does concession 
stop demand until there is no more to concede. The Reform 
Act of 1832 was a wise concession, and prevented clamour and 
discord which would have been fraught with the peril of revolu- 
tion, but how mistaken were those politicians who imagined that 
it would be the finai extension of the franchise. Neither was 
the Household Suffrage Act final, nor wi!l the assimilation of the 
borough and county franchise be final if politicians can devise 
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some practical scheme for future extension. So with religious 
liberty, concession begot concession, for it is in the very nature 
of concession to render further concession of the same sort 
more imperative and less resistable. The Irish land legislation 
is a recent example. I doubt not Mr. Gladstone imagined that 
every one of the Acts he persuaded Parliament to pass would 
be a final settlement, yet the agrarian question is still forced on 
public attention and occupies the time of Parliament. The 
tampering with the recognised laws of political economy, and 
with the rights of property, could not be final so far as the 
demand for further concession was concerned, and therefore, when 
Mr. Gladstone proposed that Ireland should have a separate Par- 
liament he felt boundin honour to also propose that the Irish land- 
lords should be bought out with British money to save them 
from the total confiscation of their property. Yes, concession 
makes further concession whilst there is anything left to con- 
cede a more imperative and less resistable demand. Before 
giving the inch the statesman should reflect whether he is 
prepared to sooner or later give the ell. If so, the demand 
being genuine and the moment opportune, let the inch be given, 
but if not, let the inch be firmly refused, for the refusal of 
further concession will be more difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, for sometimes he who has been given the 
inch can take the ell. Socialists note with delight that in 
respect to the land, some statesmen and politicians who are 
stoutly opposed to the fundamental doctrines of Socialism, 
are prepared to concede changes that are of a socialistic 
tendency. For example, it is assumed that there is something 
so exceptional about property in land that special interference 
with the owner's disposal of it, in letting, or even in, sale, is justi- 
fiable; such as fixing a rent by a judicial tribune, bestowing 
on the tenant a fixity of tenure, or a tenant right, as it is called, 
compelling the landowner to sell at the price fixed by a tribunal 
in order that some other persons may become owners of the land, 
that is to say, so far as the landowner is concerned, ignoring 
freedom of contract in the disposal of his property. I cannot here 
enter into the arguments put forward to defend the limitation of 
the property rights of landowners, such as the averment that 
the quantity of land is limited, which is indeed true, but then all 
things of earth are also limited in quantity, and therefore land in 
that respect is in the same position as any other property. But 
I may notice an argument advanced by Mr. Arthur Arnold, the 
President of the Free Land League, a league constituted, I pre- 
sume, with the idea of freeing land, though property in land is 
just as freeas property in houses, diamonds, pictures, consols, 
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shares, watches, coats, trousers, or petticoats. Mr. Arnold quotes 
the following passage from “Williams on Real Property,” to 
justify interference with the free disposal of the property of 
landowners—“ The first thing the student has to do is to 
get rid of the idea of absolute ownership, Such an idea 
is quite unknown to the English law. No man is in jaw the 
absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate in them.” 
The learned author of that standard work would have been 
amazed at the above statement being cited to justify special in- 
terference with property in land. Not only property in land, but 
all property is held in a civilised country by the sanction and with 
the authority and guarantee of the State, and property in land 
is neither more nor less absolute than any other kind of 
property. 

The Sovereign, the representative of the State, is the ultimate 
remainder man for personal estate, that is, takes any personality 
for which there is no other apparent lawful heir; but we do not 
therefore conclude that the property in personality is so limited 
that Parliament, as representing the State, may justly interfere 
with the free disposal right of the lawful possessor. The land- 
owner can only hold an estate in his lands, but then he can only 
hold an estate, at the utmost a life estate, in any property. Naked 
you came into the world and naked you must go out of the 
world applies not only to property in land but to all kinds of 
property. Ifthe right of the landowner as regards the funda- 
mental property right to let or sell only on such terms and con- 
ditions as he pleases is to be limited, who can fix a precise 
limit to the limitation? What has happened, and is happening, 
in Ireland would happen in England. Concession adverse to 
the landowner would stimulate the craving for further concession, 
and there would be no end to the agitating and struggling for 
further concession until the landowners were utterly despoiled, or 
until it was manifest that the State would defend property 
rights by might rather than make any further concession. That 
is one reason why the socialists are gratified by the semi- 
socialistic tone of some statesmen about the tenure of land; 
but there is also another reason for their satisfaction. The 
thorough socialist is opposed to all property, and if the right of 
property in land is violated and confiscated, it will be easier to 
get rid of other descriptions of property. What, the socialist 
will ask is the difference between land and houses built on the 
land from wood and clay, and stone and iron taken from the 
land? Are not railroads part of the land? Is not all the 
produce of land essentially a part of the land? Is there a thing 
on earth that has not been taken from the earth, that is from 
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the land ? Are the people to be befooled by permitting property in 
things taken from the land when property in land is prohibited ? 
Property in land is not less valid than any other kind of property, 
and the socialist knows that a successful assault upon the owner- 
ship of the land will help him in his warfare against all ownership. 
The ultimate aim of socialism is the destruction of all property 
rights, that all things should be for the free use of all men, that 
no one should have a right to keep possession of anything that 
he is not using, but in the meantime the socialist accepts any 
concession small or great. He would abolish the capitalist, but as 
that is not, at least at present, within the range of practical politics 
he supports the claim of the workman to a share of the profits of 
the business in which he is employed, though he has already sold 
his labour for the highest price he can get. The socialist with a 
view to the abolition of ownership would prohibit inheritance, 
either by legal heirship or by testamentary bequest, so that 
whatever a man possessed at the time of his death should 
become the property of the State, but he must wait a little 
longer before he can even begin to agitate for the abolition of 
inheritance and of the will-making right, and meanwhile 
he will accept the comparatively very small concession of 
further limitation in respect to the disposition of real estate. He 
is the foe to all kinds of property, but the time for beginning an 
open campaign against all property may still be distant, and in 
the interim he is the zealous supporter of the movement against 
the property in land. 

The Revolutionary League was, it is said, devised by the 
consummate master of conspiracy who planned the Nihilist war- 
fare in Russia. However that may be, confederation of all the 
revolutionary or anarchical forces was a clever movement, and its 
progress has been so rapid that already Irish Fenians, Russian 
Nihilists, French Communists, German Anarchists, Belgian 
Levellers, Italian Reds, and so on, are more or less in association, 
and so far as they can, assist one another. But the greatest 
triumph of the Revolutionary League is the adhesion of many 
sections of socialists, and that constitutes its growing strength 
and renders it a very dangerous organisation. 

There are socialists who have always been anarchical revolu- 
tionists, but they were a minority, even a small minority, and the 
rest hoped to effect their object by pacific means, by moral 
suasion, and gradual changes in laws, policy, and habits. The 
dream of the so-called philanthropic socialist, though a most vain 
dream, does not lack beauty. It is a vision of Paradise restored 
onearth. No more exhausting toil, but all the wants of mankind 
supplied by the scientific application of the forces of Nature, the 
plenty for all freely shared by all, perfect equality of right, con- 
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dition, and enjoyment, and no law but the law of love. Verily 
a most vain dream, for ere the earth can become an Eden, before 
there can be Millennium beatitude there must be a change, an 
utterly transforming change in the heart of man. The majority 
of socialists do not aspire to an earthly Paradise, but they hold 
that a great decrease in the sum of human suffering, and a great 
increase in the total of human happiness, would ensue from the 
adoption of socialism. They see, arid many of them feel, the 
miseries of the poor, but they are unaware of the sorrows of the 
rich, and so their object is get rid of poverty, which they regard 
as the cause of all misery, by the equal distribution of all things. 
The anarchists are persuading them, that the present order of 
society defended by force, must be destroyed by force before the 
new order can be introduced. That is why the Revolutionary 
League has the support of sections of socialists who, until recently, 
were opposed to the policy and designs of the anarchists. There- 
fore, if socialism spreads the power of the revolutionist, the anar- 
chical revolutionists, may be so increased as to involve Society in 
a dire conflict for the defence of its very existence. 

Is not socialism spreading? Is it not in various formsand 
degrees appearing here, there, and everywhere? At present the 
workmen of this country are not generally infected by socialism, 
but every day more and more of them are infected, and many of 
them are not aware what is involved by their assent to this or that 
doctrine or method of socialism. Many of them are certainly 
not in the least aware that being a socialist means virtual mem- 
bership of the Revolutionary League, and that socialism has 
become, and must volens nolens continue to be the powerful ally 
of anarchical revolution. 

It seems strange to me that the contentions and arguments 
of socialism are rarely answered. A sneer is not a reply, and an 
impression is likely to prevail that the averments of socialism 
are unanswered because they are unanswerable, though that is 
not the case. For instance, is there such inequality of position 
as to justify bitterest denunciation, and to excuse anarchists 
for their designs against the civil peace, involving the destruc- 
tion of property and loss of life? The socialist fiercely 
anathematises the monopoly of comfort and enjoyment by the 
rich, and he avers that the poor have to endure wretchedness 
from the cradle to the grave. But at least a third of life is 
passed in sleep, during which the rich are no better off 
than the poor, and the poor are no worse off than the 
rich. From the doom of death the rich are not exempt. 
Sickness and bereavement afflict the rich as well as the 
poor. The rich man could pay for a thousand dinners 
a day but he can only eat one. Perhaps if all the circum- 
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stances of the rich and of the poor could be weighed, 
it would be found that instead of gross inequality, there is a 
wonderfully adjusted equality. I ovght to observe that by far 
the larger number of workmen are not poor, though they are 
not rich, for they have enough, and enough is not poverty. 
As for inheritance, willmaking, and what is called the rule of the 
dead hand, a much more important matter is that the rich man 
when he dies takes no more from the world than the poor man 
does when he dies. The property owner has only a life estate 
in his property, and that life estate is almost entirely a mere 
stewardship. The personal consumption of a rich man is as 
limited as if he were a workman, and in various ways the 
annual produce of his property, his large income is distributed. 
The rich man, the capitalist, is only the custodian of the stores, 
without which the workmen could not carry on their work. I 
am not saying that poverty is preferable to riches, but the 
workman who has enough might well, if he were cynically dis- 
posed, exclaim “ Oh, how the rich slave, and plan, and toil to add 
to their riches, yet they cannot consume their wealth, and must 
leave it behind them when they die. Oh, great landowner, 
food for ten thousand men is grown on your broad acres, but 
it is not you, it isthe ten thousand who eat it.” Surely it would 
be well if some one who knows the subject were to honestly and 
fearlessly grapple with the averments and the arguments of 
socialism. 

The force of anarchy will become perilously powerful if 
socialism spreads and spreads until the majority of workmen 
are infected by it. As it is, the Revolutionary League should be 
vigilantly watched, for such a combination, with its members, or 
its agents, or its tools, in several Legislatures, may do much 
mischief here -and there, but if, through the spread of socialism, 
it gets the support of the many, then the forces of civilisation 
may have a costly contest with the forces of anarchy. It is 
possible that England might be selected as the battlefield, for 
she is hated by the anarchists because they regard her as the 
great bulwark of political stability, as the fortress for guarding 
the true liberty which spurns the tyranny of a mob leader, even 
as it does the despotism of a king, as the chief citadel for the 
defence of civil order. No nation has more cause than the 
English to beware of the anarchical association which is giving 
its aid to those who will, if they can, dismember and destroy the 
British Empire, and make this country a land of that social 
strife which cripples industry and ruins trade. And one thing 
to be done, and done without delay, is to fairly and firmly 
grapple with socialism, which is being used both as the ally and 
the dupe of the clever and unscrupulous anarchists who have 
constituted the Revolutionary League. 
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OR, ST. HILDEGARDE’S TRUST. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE COUSINS MEET. 


WHEN Hildegarde came again to herself she was lying on 
the familiar sofa by the cheery fire-side in her own home, 

How did she come there? What had happened? Were 
her first bewildering thoughts. And then her ideas be- 
gan to sort themselves. She remembered the fog-laden 
sea and the imperilled yacht, and how she had_ with 
her own hands set the match to the beacon-fire. Yes, and she 
remembered hearing her father’s voice calling to her to return, 
and how she had begun to do so at once, springing heedfully from 
rock to rock, across the encircling waters. And then there came 
a blank. Why was she here, at home, by her own snug fire-side ? 
What had happened to the yacht. Where was Miss Geraldine ? 
Where were her father, Dudley, and the others? Bewildered, 
she turned her head, and then part at least of the question was 
answered. Two anxious faces were watching her, and the 
watchers were her father and Dudley Trevaine. 

“Qh! father,” she cried, putting out her hand towards him, 
“you are there at all events, and Mr. Trevaine, I am not dream- 
ing then. But how did I come here? Isthe yacht safe? And 
where is Miss L’Estrange?” 

“ One question at a time please, my child,” said her father with 
a grave smile, coming forward and stooping to kiss her. ‘“ How 
did you come here? Well, your kind cousin Dudley carried 
you, all the way home from the smuggler’s bay, don’t you think 
his arms must ache?” he ended playfully. 

“Mr. Trevaine carried me? Oh! Iam so sorry!” exclaimed 
the girl, tears of vexation springing into her eyes. “Oh! father, 
why did you not let me lie in the cave until I could walk 
home ?” 

“ Nay, Hildegarde,” said her father in pained surprise, “it is 
not like you to be ungracious. Are these all the thanks that you 
have to offer to your cousin for his tender care of you.” 
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“T am not ungrateful father, I know he is always good and 
ready to help those in trouble,” said Hildegarde eagerly, making 
an effort to rise from her couch, and turning half shyly towards 
Dudley, who stood a little in the background. “Iam not un- 
grateful indeed,” she added, tears of mingled. compunction and 
vexation, springing to her eyes again. 

“TI do not want any thanks,” said Dudley, coming forward, a 
gleam of hope spreading over his pale, anxious face. “It is 
recompense enough to see the colour coming back to 
yours cheeks Hildegarde. If you knew what a fright you had 
given me, you would forgive me I think fer carrying you home.” 

“ Forgive you!” exclaimed the girl, her colour deepening as 
she spoke. “It is myself, not you that I am vexed with. But 
you are ill!” she added hastily, “ father, will you not make him 
take something? Oh! how couldI have been so weak!” she 
cried, in a tone of almost childish vexation. 

“ Here Dudley, take a glass of wine,” said Dr. Trevaine, forc- 
ing his friend into a chair as he spoke, and pouring him outa 
glass of sherry. “But as for your weakness Hildegarde, it was 
no mere faint, child, you were stunned by your fall from a rock 
as you returned from lighting the beacon. We have great cause 
for thankfulness that the injury proved no worse.” 

“ Indeed, we have father,” said the girl very gently, “ Did you 
think that I was killed ?” 

“T did not, but I think Dudley here did, he looked so scared 
about it.” 

Hildegarde turned her eyes again upon her cousin, and 
perhaps they revealed more than she guessed, of the strange 
turmoil in her heart. He would have been sorry then had she 
died. Though she was nothing to him, but his young cousin to 
whom he had been always kind, yet he would have missed her, 
he cared enough about her to look haggard and pale at the mere 
dread of her untimely death. Curiously enough, almost wrong- 
fully it seemed to Hildegarde afterwards ; this was the uppermost 
thought in her mind, after her first silent thanksgiving for her 
safety. And the thought lent a lustrous brightness to the glance 
she turned upon Dudley, as she said, 

“Forgive my petulance cousin Dudley, and accept my best 
thanks. It is good for my pride to be humbled you see, I 
thought I was so sure-footed, and so safe on those well-known 
rocks.” 

“It was the fog that misled you,” said Dudley, “a more 
practised eye than yours might have been foiled by it.” 

“ Ah! yes, the fog, I remember now, it seemed to thicken as I 
came back, and to confuse the familiar shapes. But where is 
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Miss L’Estrange, did she come up with you from the cave? She 
might miss her footing in climbing the cliff,” said Hildegarde, 
with a sudden anxiety in her tone. 

Dudley started up in a panic. 

“ Poor Geraldine!” he exclaimed anxiously, “I had forgotten 
her in the fright you gave me. I left her at the entrance of the 
cave, and she would never dare to penetrate it alone. Ah me! 
what a brute I am!” 

Eagerly he caught up his hat and departed, receiving a warm 
grasp of the hand from Dr. Trevaine as he went. There was no 
time to be lost. The afternoon was closing in, and the raw fog 
seemed to cling around him as he went. Poor Geraldine! 
exposed to the inclement weather, to the gathering darkness, 
down there in the cave which had such terrors for her, with only 
the rough fishermen near her, and perchance some terrible scene 
of shipwreck being enacted before her frightened gaze. 

Dudley’s heart smote him as he hurried along. Eagerly he 
descended the rock-staircase, and made his way through the 
darkness to the.entrance of the cave. No stately Geraldine was 
there. The lonely strand looked more lonely than ever in the 
misty twilight, with the dim shadow of the anchored yacht loom- 
ing up against the grey background of sea and sky, and the dying 
embers of the beacon fire still smouldering on the now sea- 
surrounded rock. 

Dudley shuddered as he glanced at it, recalling the agony of 
the first terrible dread that had overwhelmed him, as they had 
lifted Hildegarde’s senseless form from out the shallow water. 
No wonder that in the agony of that dread all other considera- 
tions had vanished. And yet, poor Geraldine ! how heartless it 
must have seemed to her, how galling it must have been to her 
pride, to have been thus deserted. 

He called her name aloud, but there was no response, only the 
dull splash of the waves on the beach in reply, and the rattle of 
the pebbles under the retreating waters. She must have gone 
home. Doubtless, Dan Dykes and the others had taken care of 
her. The yacht was evidently safely anchored. He would 
hasten to the Abbey, fagged and wearied as he was, and make 
his. apologies to his affianced bride. And then there would 
be time enough to face his own trouble and dire perplexity, in 
the solitude of his cottage lodging. 

Had not Dudley been so pre-occupied, he might have detected 
an unusual stir of excitement in the air as he passed the few 
cottages and the village hostelry, that intervened between the 
descent from the moorland into the valley, and the slight ascent 
to the sloping ground on which the new Abbey stood. He might 
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have seen, had he glanced in that direction, Kenna and Tregear 
looking out eagerly for him at their garden gate. He might 
have noticed the new touch of kindly deference, in the way 
in which the men touched their hats as he passed. 

Dudley had not been popular among them, but he had at 
least spent liberally for their improvement, and had always been 
just as well as liberal, and by degrees the St. Hildegarde folk 
had begun to appreciate him more, and to divine that there was 
something “a bit above the common in the uew squire, for all 
his queer ways.” And as he passed them this evening in his 
grave pre-occupation, returning their salutation in his usual 
friendly fashion, without any suspicion of the suppressed ex- 
citement all around him; many a woman said, “ God bless him, 
and soften the blow a bit to his kind heart ;” and many a man 
made the grudging admission, “ He’s been a good master to us 
after all! belike young Rolf won't be so free with his money, 
though, maybe, he'll let our pig-styes alone.” 

Dudley was a little surprised when he arrived at the Abbey, 
at the mysterious manner of the man who opened the door to 
him. Perhaps he was more on the alert now, in his anxiety to 
find that Geraldine had returned in safety. 

“Is Miss L’Estrange at home, Jones ?” he asked, rather eagerly. 

“Yes, sir, she returned half an hour ago, and the stranger 
gentleman with her,” replied the man, looking curiously at Mr. 
Trevaine to see how he took the tidings. 

“The stranger gentleman? Oh! then she had an escort home. 
I am glad,” said Dudley, rather to himself than to the man, pre- 
paring to go forward to the drawing-room. 

“ Please, sir, have you heard the news ?” asked Jones following 
him closely. 

“News ? What news? the yacht was safe enough, I saw it 
at anchor in the Smuggler’s Bay,” said Dudley, rather anxiously. 
“ There was no accident in getting her there, I hope ?” 

“Qh, no sir, no accident. Ah! you haven’t heard yet, that’s 
clear. Tregear was here just now and was terrible upset, I 
thought maybe he'd have told you.” 

“Thad not time to go home before coming here to inquire for 
Miss L’Estrange. Your news and Tregear’s must keep Jones,” 
said Dudley, as he turned the handle of the drawing-room door 
and entered unannounced. 

He stood a moment perplexed on the threshold, A bright 
fire was blazing on the hearth, and on one side of it, comfortably 
ensconced, very much at his ease in a lounging chair, was a tall, 
bronzed, bearded stranger. very unlike in dress and style the 
general order of gentlemen visitors at Lady L’Estrange’s fireside. 
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Opposite him sat Lady L’Estrange, her languid face lit up 
with unusual excitement and gracious smiles. Near the fire 
stood the tea-table,: spread somewhat more bountifully than 
usual for the ordinary five o'clock tea. And standing beside it 
was Geraldine, still in her handsome walking dress, with a bright 
flush of colour on her cheeks, and a new brilliance in her hand- 
some eyes. She was pouring out a cup of coffee for the stranger 
as Dudley entered, and was saying—unless Dudley’s ears 
deceived him. 

“Do you take sugar, Mr. Trevaine, or have you learnt to do 
without luxuries in your wandering life ?” 

But she did not await the reply, for her attention was attracted 
just then by Dudley’s entrance, and in a moment her gracious 
manner had gone, and she turned a cold, proud face to greet her 
delinquent knight. 

“Geraldine, 1 owe you many apologies for my desertion of 
you,” he said, coming forward into the light of the fire. “My 
terror lest Hildegarde should have sacrificed her own young life 
in her eager desire to save others, is my only excuse. I went 
back to the cave full of compunction I can assure you for having 
left you so long, and then hastened on here to make sure that 
you had reached home in safety.” 

“Thank you for your tardy remembrance of me,’ said 
Geraldine still haughtily, though a little mollified by Dudley’s 
evident remorse for his neglect of her. “ Had it not been for 
your cousin Rolf’s most opportune, though unlooked for arrival, 
I might have been waiting there until you came, unless I could 
have persuaded the fishermen to have compassion on me. But 
Mr. Rolf Trevaine was kind enough to leave his yacht in their 
charge, and escort me home himself. Allow me to introduce 
you,” she added in her stately manner ; “this, Mr. Trevaine,” 
turning to Rolf now, “is your cousin Dudley of whom I told you.” 

Rolf rose, and the two men stood looking at each other for a 
moment in silence. It was Dudley who spoke first. 

“Ts it really so, or am I dreaming ?” he said, passing his hand 
rather wearily across his eyes. ‘“‘ Are you really my cousin Rolf 
Trevaine, who was supposed to be drowned in the Northern Seas ? 
And was that your yacht which gave us all such a fright? 
Would that the old man were here, to welcome you back ? ” 

“Ah! would that he were indeed!” said the stranger, speaking 
for the first time, and then he put out his strong, brown hand, 
and grasped Dudley’s as he said, “I owe you an apology for 
my unjust thoughts. I have been nursing a foolish grudge 
against you, as a sort of interloper in the place where I expected 
to find my uncle, and how your first thoughts like mine are of 
him, not of yourself at all.” 
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There was something frank and manly in the tone and man- 
ner of the young fellow, as he stood there confessing himself in 
the wrong, and Dudley’s heart warmed towards him. He took a 
chair and drew it up to the fire as he said: 

“Tt is but natural we should think first of him, the people 
about here tell me how he doted on his venturesome nephew, 
and how hard the tidings of your supposed death hit him. He 
had seen nothing of me you know, since my boyhood’s days. 
He could never have thought of me as his heir. But how was 
it that you sent no one just a line at least to say that you were 
living? Did you never think of how it would be, in case the old 
man died ?” asked Dudley. 

“T never thought of his dying, I left him so hale and hearty,” 
replied Rolf, “ but I was an idiot and a brute not to write and 
let him know I was safe. I could not have sent a letter for a 
good while though, and perhaps the mischief would have been 
done, before any letter of mine could have reached him.” 

“ It would,” said Dudley gently, “you may comfort yourself 
with that assurance. It was the first tidings of the yacht’s dis- 
aster that struck him down, and he never rallied from the blow. 
He was an old man you see, to bear the shock of sudden bad 
news.” 

“ And you—were you with him at the last?” asked Rolf. 

“No, I heard nothing of his illness until I was summoned here 
after his death,” replied Dudley. “You may imagine how un- 
expected the summons was to me, who had heard no rumour of 
your supposed tragic end, and had never imagined myself to be 
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likely to have aught to do with St. Hildegarde’s. 


“ And now when you have been quietly in possession for more 
than a year, I turn up unexpectedly and oust you from it all! 
It does seem rather a shabby trick,” said the young sailor, eyeing 
his cousin rather curiously. 

“T don’t think Dudley will be so crushed by the blow as you 
might fancy,” said Geraldine. ‘It will relieve him ofa great 
responsibility, and make him personally no poorer than he was 
before. Is it not so Dudley?” 

“It may tie my hands somewhat for my work, but personally 
as you say, it will be no loss, but a gain, the gain of an unknown 
cousin,” said Dudley pleasantly, rising as he spoke, and holding 
out his hand in farewell to Rolf. 

“Must you be going so soon? Will you not return and dine 
with us and your cousin?” asked Lady L’Estrange and 
Geraldine, rather coldly. 

“Not to-night thank you. I have a good deal to think over, 
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and there is my packing to see to for our early start to-morrow,” 
said Dudley turning to Lady L’Estrange and Geraldine. 

“ How fagged and ill you look, had we not better postpone 
our journey ?” said the latter. 

‘You are not all going away to-morrow, surely ?” put in Rolf 
pleadingly. “ Just think how stranded I shall be, without any 
one to turn to for advice and countenance on my first arrival 
here. People will think mea ghost oran imposter, and I haven't 
a notion how to go to work about the property and all that,” 
added the young man in evident perplexity. 

“ TI see no reason why Lady L’Estrange and Geraldine should 
not stay on here awhile to countenance you, as you say,” replied 
Dudley. “My rooms at Tregear’s cottage will be vacant if you 
like to put up there, and it will show the people that there is 
no ill-feeling between us,” he added, with a smile. “For myself, 
I want to get back to my work, and mean to be off early to- 
morrow, but here is my London address, you will be running up 
to town to see your lawyer soon probably, and then you can 
come on and have a chat with me. Good-bye till then,” and 
again he grasped his young cousin’s hand and hastily left the 
room. 

Rolf stood staring at him as he went, and when Geraldine re- 
turned from seeing him off, exclaimed in a tone of puzzled 
amaze : 

“Well! I never could have believed that any fellow in his 
senses, would have taken the loss of such an income as St. Hil- 
degarde’s as calmly as all that!” 

“Some people think Dudley is not in his right senses,” said 
Lady L’Estrange coldly. 

“That is because he is too far above us ordinary mortals for 
our comprehension,” said Geraldine loyally. “I have told him 
mamma,” she added presently, “that we shall stay on here for 
a while.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
' AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


IT was with a heavy heart that Dudley left St. Hildegarde’s 
next morning. Many troubles seemed to press upon him just 
now, but chiefest among them was the certainty, so terribly 
brought home to him the day before, as he carried Hildegarde’s 
inanimate form up the rock staircase in fear and trembling, that 
he had not only had no heart to give to his affianced bride, but 
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that it had been given unconsciously long ago to another, and 
that while aiming at self-sacrifice he had well-nigh forfeited his 
honesty. 

This thought was intolerable to him. He had tried as we 
have seen to free himself from his false position in vain. But 
never until yesterday had he known his own heart so clearly. 
The agony of the moments during which he had thought that 
Hildegarde’s swoon was in reality death, had been so intense, 
that he could no longer try and shut his eyes to the fact that he 
was not free to sacrifice his own happiness even, for the sake of 
Geraldine’s supposed preference for himself, that it was no 
longer his happiness merely but his honesty that was at stake, 
and no amount of chivalrous sentiment could oblige him to 
perjure himself. But still he could see no way out of his 
dilemma, and at last he grew so wearied with the ever-recurring 
perplexity, that he resolutely put away the matter from him, 
and turned his thoughts to this new problem that had arisen in 
his path. 

For Rolf’s unexpected appearance would make a very serious 
difference in his life and work-—would in fact alter the whole 
aspect of it, and it would be well to face the facts, and resolve on 
his course of action at once. There would be no thought of 
questioning the claim of course, that was all clear and plain 
enough. Dudley had but to retire from the position of trust 
which he had occupied for rather more than a year, and carve 
out a future career for himself. 

For a moment the picture of his old congenial Oxford life, 
with its literary ease and leisure, came before him as a tempta- 
tion. Doubtless were he to return there he would be able to 
obtain pupils at least, and probably in due course a professor- 
ship. Very calm and peaceful that secluded life looked to him 
from the midst of his present perplexities. But the temptation 
was but temporary. He knew that the life would satisfy him 
no longer. New thoughts, new hopes, new feelings, had sprung 
into activity within him during the past year. Scales had fallen 
from his eyes, and he could see now; he would not if he could 
blind himself again. 

That life of study had not been lost. It had helped him by 
the light of history to read many of the problems of the present. 
It helped him now in the new light of his more real faith, and 
practical Christian life, to see both in the past and in the present 
the over-ruling providence of God. But he knew that his pre- 
sent life, with all its disappointments and perplexities—and 
naturally they were many in the crusade against sin and misery 
in which he was engaged—was fuller of interest, of high aim, of 
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real happiness, a thousandfold, than that old life of cultured 
ease amid the stately buildings and the sequestered gardens of 
his beloved Oxford. No! he would not go back from his work 


‘** In amongst the ranks of men.” 


They were his brothers and his sisters, these poor, overworked, 
underpaid, ignorant tenants of St. Hildegarde’s, though they 
were no longer in any sense tenants of his. He would be faith- 
ful to them, and still try and help them upward and onward, if 
only a little. 

The outcome of this resolution was a visit to Bartram on that 
first evening of his arrival in London at his friend’s new home 
in the Parsonage which had been built for him close to his 
church. Bartram was somewhat surprised to see him, and 
Dudley fancied that there was a slight restraint in his manner. 
Probably the disappointment which Bartram had felt in his 
friend ever since the announcement of his engagement to Miss 
L’Estrange showed itself unintentionally in his greeting. How- 
ever, there was no lack of welcome from the genial, hard-worked 
clergyman, and Bartram listened with eager interest to all Dud- 
ley had to tell him of Rolf Trevaine’s return, and of the lighting 
of the beacon, and of Hildegarde’s share inthe matter. Perhaps 
Dudley betrayed more than he intended of his real feelings as 
he touched on this part of his story ; at all events, Bartram be- 
came a very sympathising listener. 

“IT can picture it all so well, as you describe it,” he said, “and 
can almost see our graceful samphire-picker springing from rock 
to rock in her fearless self-forgetfulness. It will be a pretty 
story to tell Maud when I write to-night.” 

“ Ah! but it was terrible,” said Dudley, with a shudder, “ to 
see her sweet face so white and still, as though her pure spirit 
had fled from us to the purer atmosphere beyond. The dread 
of that unmanned me more than I have ever been unmanned 
before. Your friend is a poor, bewildered flounderer in the 
confused sea of life. Bartram, you must have patience with 
him, and pity him, and give him a helping hand.” 

“With all my heart, if I only knew how to do it,” replied 
Bartram, warmly. 

“Well, there is one way in which you can at least do me 
a real service,” said Dudley. “Ihave been pondering much on 
my journey hither to-day, and the upshot of it all is, that I 
mean to take Holy Orders, and I want you to give me a title on 
your church, so that I may still have a right to watch over my 
people in St. Hildegarde’s Square, and also the great advantage 


of working under you. Can you put up with such a raw re- 
cruit ?” 
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“ Raw recruit!” exclaimed Bartram, delighted, springing up, 
and grasping his friend by the hand. “ How can you call your- 
self that? when we have already been working side by side for 
months together, and I have marvelled at your energy and 
power. It will strengthen my hands indeed to have you with 
me!” Then, with an abrupt pause, he added sadly, “ Ah! but I 
forgot, where is the stipend to come from? We are a desper- 
ately poor parish, you know, and I fear in view of my marriage 
I cannot even offer to share my small income with you.” 

“Oh! there will be no difficulty in that,” replied Dudley, 
promptly. “I have my fellowship, you know, and my own 
#100 a year besides, and I should like to continue for a while 
at least in my present lodgings. Moreover, I may still get a 
windfall from time to time through the articles which I feel im- 
pelled to write by the sight of all the misery around me. I 
shall miss St. Hildegarde’s rent-roll sadly in my work among 
the poor, but personally you know I am no loser by it. So a 
mere nominal stipend, or none at all, is all I would wish for. 
I feel much diffidence as to my fitness for the step I have de- 
cided on, but it will give me a sphere for the only work which 
I could feel satisfied in devoting my life to, and I must trust to 
being helped on my way.” 

“ And how about Miss L’Estrange, will she approve of your 
new resolve?” asked Bartram. 

“T had not thought of that, I fear!” exclaimed Dudley, a 
shadow falling over his face, when thus recalled to the most 
perplexing of his perplexities. Then, after a minute’s thought, 
he added,“ But I do not think Ican be bound by her wishes 
in a matter like this. These poor people were my charge you 
see before I dreamt that she had any claim uponme. I can- 
not cast them off now for the sake of another engagement 
entered into afterwards. Moreover, Miss L’Estrange has known 
all along my sentiments with regard to my trust. No, I cannot 
see that any other call of duty can supersede the Guty I owe to 
them, and I do not see how I can in any other way help them 
satisfactorily now.” 

So the matter was settled between the friends, and Dudley, 
eager to lose no time, being already older than some bishops 
might approve of for entering on his new and solemn work, shut 
himself up in great measure with his books preparing for his 
examination, but sparing a little out of his precious time even 
then, for the needs of his poorer neighbours. 

He wrote a short note to Geraldine telling her of his plans, 
but making no pretence of submitting them to her approval. 
Indeed the tone of his note was very constrained. Feeling as he 
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did that he was no longer heart-whole, his impulse would have 
been to have frankly told her so, and pleaded for his freedom. 
But his sensitive chivalry held him back. It was the old diffi- 
culty recurring, how could he say, “I do not love you, I never 
truly did,” without seeming almost brutal in his plain-speaking, 
and yet as he had already proved, nothing but the very plainest 
speaking it seemed would avail him aught. So he wrote a few 
constrained lines, merely stating his plans, and how fully his 
time would be occupied now until Christmas. And Geraldine 
had vouchsafed no reply, only when Rolf Trevaine called upon 
Dudley in his most unfashionable quarters, he was the bearer of 
a message to him. 

“Oh! I say, Miss L’Estrange bid me thank you for a note, 
and I was to say that as you were so busy she would not trouble 
you by writing just now,” said the young man, evidently feeling 
somewhat ashamed of his message, and blushing furiously as he 
delivered it. 

But Dudley’s unperturbed manner might have re-assured him. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I am glad of that. I want all my 
thoughts now for the work I have in hand.” 

“ But I say, old fellow, it seems awfully hard upon you, my 
turning up like this,” said Rolf uneasily. “ Suppose it were to 
cost you the lady as well as the estates. I mean—you know. 
Well, Miss L’Estrange couldn't live in a hole like this, could she? 
Suppose after all she were to bow you off, now that you are a 
poor man, you’d be awfully cut up, wouldn’t you? I think it 
would just kill me if I were in your place.” 

Dudley stared at him for a moment in a sort of stupefaction. 
Then suddenly the meaning of Rolf’s words burst upon him, 
and he had hard work to restrain himself from betraying the 
intense relief which the mere suggestion of such a deliverance 
caused him. But he remembered in time the poor compliment 
to Geraldine which any expression of relief would be, and 
merely said, although with a new ring of hopefulness in his voice. 

“Miss L’Estrange would be fully justified were she to do as 
you suggest, and I should have no cause for complaint. Your 
suggestion comes upon me, however, as a surprise, because in 
reality Iam no poorer a man I consider now, than before your 
re-appearance, except in my power of helping others, and pos- 
sibly in my position in the eyes of the world. Yes, I had for- 
gotten that.” 

And as he spoke, it began to dawn upon Dudley how great 
a difference there would be in this respect between a poor, toiling, 
East-end London curate, and the reputed owner of St. Hilde- 
garde’s revenues, even though those revenues should be dis- 
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posed of exclusively for charitable purposes. The thought 
cheered him mightily. He would just wait, and see how things 
would work. There might be freedom for him yet, without any 
need for further discourteous plain-speaking on his part. 

Rolf went away very deeply impressed by his cousin’s won- 
derful indifference to the change in his affairs. He expatiated 
upon the subject to Geraldine, when he had returned again as 
speedily as business matters permitted, to St Hildegarde’s. 

“T cannot understand my most noble cousin Dudley!” he ex- 
claimed. “I found him in poor lodgings in a noisy, objectionable 
street, deep in his books of theology. And when I hinted at the 
hardship to him of my turning up like this, and thrusting him 
out, he took it as calmly as if I had apologised for borrowing one 
of his books! Indeed, he seemed rather relieved than otherwise 
at the whole affair. He is a riddle too hard for my poor brains to 
unravel,” 

“ Dudley is an enthusiast,” replied Geraldine, with a passing 
gleam of enthusiasm on her own calm face. “ People like him 
are pleasant to view at a distance, but in every-day life their 
society becomes rather a strain.” 

Rolf started, and a sudden glow of something like hope spread 
over his sun-burnt face. He was very desperately in love, and 
for the first time in his rough, roving life, with this haughty 
beauty. Would it be that she was wearying of her engagement 
to his high-souled but most undemonstrative cousin? If so, he 
would wait and watch. He would do nothing that was unfair 
to Dudley ; but if Dudley were in reality dismissed, then why 
might not he try his chance, as well as another ? 

So the weeks slipped by, and Christmas-tide drew near. 
Dudley had duly passed his examination, and had been ordained 
as curate to Bartram’s Church, and he was to preach his first 
sermon on Christmas morning. It was a very important crisis 
in Dudley’s life, and he would fain have kept his mind clear from 
distracting thoughts. But whether it were the remembrance of 
last Christmas, and of the happy way in which he had spent it at 
St. Hildegarde’s, dispensing his gifts, through his cousin’s hands 
to the poor folk at the quay, or whether his thought naturally 
turned towards her at such a crisis in his life, at all events Hilde- 
garde’s bright presence seemed especially near him just now. 
And the old feeling of chafing against his fetters, and the long- 
ing for freedom to go to her for sympathy in all the new thoughts 
that were crowding upon him, would intrude themselves upon 
him, and disturb his peace. 

Rolf’s suggestion had ceased to cheer him, as the weeks 
slipped by, and Geraldine made no sign of dismissal. True, she 
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had shown herself most unexacting. No letters came needing 
replies. Dudley was left to his books in peace. But then she 
knew he was busy, and Geraldine was no scribe. 

Again the impulse returned, to write to her himself, tellirg her 
the whole truth, telling her that not only had she long since 
ceased to fascinate him, but also that the deep and only real 
love of his heart was given to another. But what a Christmas 
greeting this would be to the beautiful lady who had deigned to 
notice and be kind to him when he had seemed most unfriended ! 
No, he would wait still. Whatever might have to be said 
between them, should come first from her. 

So he resolutely put away these disturbing thoughts, and set 
himself to read over again carefully the sermon which he had 
written out of the fulness of his heart, for his own poor people 
and others of Bartram’s flock, as a Christmas greeting. 

It was a cold, drizzling evening, and he had drawn his dingy 
curtains, and lit his lamp, and stirred the fire into a blaze, and 
with his frugal tea-tray beside him on the table, had run his eye 
over several pages of his manuscript, when the rather unusual 
sound of the evening’s postman’s knock made him start. His 
correspondence had come down to very small dimensions now, 
but he would go tothe box and see if perchance there might be 
some tidings from St. Hildegarde’s for him. He was not think- 
ing of Geraldine and his perplexities just then, but of Hildegarde 
and of her eager pleasure a year ago in acting as his almoner in 
the Christmas gifts. 

Only one letter lay in the box and it bore the St. Hildegarde 
post-mark, but the envelope was stamped with the L’Estrange 
crest, and the handwriting was Geraldine’s. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER AND A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


DUDLEY held the dainty in his hand letter rather remorsefully. 
It had been no thought of Geraldine that had set his heart beat- 
ing with vague anticipations as he hastened to the letter-box, 
and yet it was she who had sent him Christmas greeting. He 
hesitated to open the envelope. What should he find inside ? 
A still further rivetting of his fetters, still further cause for self- 
reproaches? Were other men he wondered as vacillating as he 
had proved himself? Or was it due in part to his former recluse 
life, that he had fallen so easy a victim to the spell of Geraldines 
beauty, even after he had known Hildegarde? He had not 
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been wont to think himself unstable, but then he had never been 
put to the proof in this way before. He felt that Geraldine had 
in truth real cause to upbraid him, would this letter be full of re- 
proaches? Or, worse still, would it be a summons to come and 
enact again his assumed character of a received suitor at the 
Abbey? He opened it at last, and read as follows :— 


The Abbey, Hildegarde’s, 
December 22nd, 18— 


Dear Dudley,—I ought perhaps to begin with an apology for 
not answering your last letter before. But I am going to ask 
you to grant me a favour which will make any such apology 
superfluous. I want you to cancel our engagement. It wasa 
foolish one from the first, entered into on your part I know from 
merely chivalrous notions, and on mine? Well! I fancied I 
loved you, as far as it was in me to love any one. At all events 
I admired you, and longed to help to carve out a grand future 
for you. But you are not so pliable as your chivalrous ways and 
Quixotic notions would lead one to expect. I found that out 
finally on the afternoon when your cousin Rolf came home so 
unexpectedly. I found out something else that afternoon too, 
which was more galling to my vanity. But do not think that 
there is any disinterested feeling for the little puritan Hildegarde, 
in what Iam doing. No, Iam ambitious. My husband must 
be conspicious if not for wealth, at least for position. Formerly 
you had the position, even though you repudiated the wealth. 
Now, you have neither. We have no tastes or ideas in common, 
and should jar upon each other continually. I can put you up 
on a pedestal and admire you Dudley when I am in my best 
moods, I can feel angry and almost bitter about you in my bad, 
ones, but I cannot marry you. You will be glad instead of sorry, 
I know. It was by my beauty only that I ever influenced you. 
You thought, after the manner of dreamers, like yourself, that 
my face was the index ofmy mind, and when undeceived, my 
face even lost its charms for you. I forgive you Dudley and 
with all good Christmas wishes, 


Remain, your sincere friend, 
GERALDINE L’ESTRANGE. 


It would be difficult to express the intense sense of relief with 
which Dudley read this letter. His face brightened visibly as 
he went on. ‘The lines of care smoothed themselves away from 
his brow, and a grave almost tender light came into his eyes. 
She had been so frank, so true, in her out-spoken rejection of 
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him, that Dudley felt with a keen pleasure, that he could respect 
her now as he had never been able to do before. There would 
be no longer any difficulty in writing to her. He hastened to 
his desk, and wrote off at once in reply, with a ready pen. He 
was more eager in his friendliness, more fluent as a correspondent, 
in writing to accept his dismissal from Geraldine, than he had 
ever been in his letters to his affianced bride. 

She had set him free! Whata debt of gratitude he owed her 
for that! How could he prove his sense of the inestimable 
boon she had bestowed upon him? Perhaps never until now 
that the fetters were loosed from him, had he fully realised how 
galling those fetters had been. And Geraldine had loosed them 
of her own free will. No need of any more struggles between 
his honesty and his chivalry, no more torturing doubts. He was 
free, and it was Geraldine herself who had made him so! 

When Geraldine read that letter on the morning of Christmas 
Day in the breakfast-room at the Abbey,a curious smile played 
about the corners of her beautiful mouth. Her mother, who was 
watching her keenly, said, 

“So Dudley has vouchsafed you another letter at last! What 
makes you smile, Geraldine ?” 

“ Poor fellow! he is so happy, he cannot show his gratitude 
enough,” replied Geraldine, as she placed Dudley’s letter before 
Lady L’Estrange. “If he had only loved me mother, I don’t 
think I could have given him up. It is not flattering to my 
vanity, but it is easy to read ‘ between the lines’ of this letter, 
what a sacrifice he was making to secure my peace of mind. 
Poor Dudley! you are too good for this selfish, scheming world.” 

Lady L’Estrange read the letter in evident surprise, ai last 
she said, 

“So you have dismissed him, Geraldine? All things con- 
sidered, it is certainly well. I never could quite understand your 
conduct with regard to him, even when we thought him Master 
—in name at least—of St. Hildegarde’s wealth.” 

“Perhaps I did not quite understand myself,” replied Geral- 
dine, dreamily. “I suppose that even I have something that 
does duty fora heart, and that, for a time at least, it was just a 
little touched.” 

And as she spoke a softened expression passed over her hand- 
some face, and taking up a wrap that lay upon a lounge near at 
hand, she folded it around her, and opening the French windows 
stepped out upon the terrace walk. 

The letters arrived rather late at St. Hildegarde’s, and as 
Geraldine paced to and fro on the terrace, her stately figure 
draped in the soft white folds of the woollen scarf which she 
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had thrown carelessly over her shoulders, an eager step sounded 
on the ground below, and turning her head she saw big, broad- 
shouldered Rolf approaching. 

“You arean early visitor this morning,” she said, waiting for 
him, and holding out her hand in greeting. 

“T could not stay away,” he answered, the bronzed face blush- 
ing to a deeper hue as he looked half shyly at her. “It is 
Christmas morning, you know, and I wanted to be the first with 
my Christmas greetings. And see,” he added, blushing still 
deeper, “ I have been so bold as to bring you a Christmas gift, 
you will accept it, won’t you? If not you will send ine to sea 
again in despair.” 

Geraldine took the packet from his hands, which she noticed 
were trembling with eagerness, strong, bronzed hands as they 
were. She rested the packet on a marble pedestal by which 
they were standing, and unfastened the silken thread that bound 
it. Within was a morocco case, she touched the spring, and in 
a moment her eyes were dazzled with the brilliance of the dia- 
monds which sparkled in the winter sunshine. She lifted the 
lovely necklet, and held it in her hands admiringly, as the beau- 
tiful gems glittered with many delicate tints of purest radiance. 
Rolf watched her eagerly, humbly, almost entreatingly. Pre- 
sently she held out the necklet to him, and said gently, 

“Thank you, Mr. Trevaine, I accept your gift, will you fasten 
it around my neck for me ?” 

And when with some difficulty, from the eager trembling of 
his fingers, Rolf had accomplished his task, she spoke again in 
the same low, gentle tones : 

*“‘T have received a letter from your cousin this morning, and 
it contains a message of Christmas greeting to you.” 

“ Ah, then, Iwas not the first after all with my good wishes,” 
said Rolf, the gleam of sudden gladness dying out of his face. 
Then he added with an evident effort, “ Perhaps I am not acting 
quite fairly by Dudley in presuming to offer you my gift. I 
don’t believe he would have done so by me. And yet we can be 
friends at all events, can’t we? And we shall be relations by 
and bye. If I had no right to ask you to accept the necklet in 
any other way, we can call it a wedding-gift. Dudley could not 
at all events object to it in that light .” 

He spoke eagerly and yet hesitatingly, evidently divided be- 
tween his sense of honour with regard to his cousin, and his 
intense pleasure in seeing his diamonds sparkling around Geral- 
dine’s throat. But she answered him very calmly, with almost 
an amused smile at his perplexity flitting across her face. 

“Dudley is not likely to object to your gift in any light,” she 
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said, “save in that last one which you propose. Our engage- 
ment is at an end, and your cousin will not die of a broken heart 
in consequence. But I cannot stay talking to you any longer, or 
I shall not be ready for church,” she added, holding out her 
hand in farewell, and leaving the bewildered Rolf speechless 
with the rush of feelings which her unlooked-for communication 
called forth. 

“ Mother,” said Geraldine, as she re-entered the breakfast- 
room, “do you admire my Christmas gift? If Dudley had 
loved me as poor Rolf ‘does, I could never have given him up, 
had he been ten times the Don Quixote that he is.” 

And then without awaiting a reply, Geraldine left the room, 
and her mother did not follow her. Instead, she stepped out on 
the terrace and joined the bewildered Rolf, who was still stand- 
ing by the marble pedestal where Geraldine had left him. 

““Good morning, Mr. Trevaine, and a happy Christmas to 
you!” said Lady L’Estrange, drawing near. 

Rolf raised his face, which was working strangely with strong 
emotion, and said, 

“Oh! Lady L’Estrange, is it true? She would not deceive 
me, would she? Can it be true that she is free, and that I may 
perhaps, after patient waiting, dare some day to ask her to be 
mine ?” 

“It is quite true Rolf that she has given Dudley his dismissal, 
and that he accepts it with a good grace. As to what you may 
think fit to do or dare, I must leave that to the counsels of your 
own heart,” said Lady L’Estrange in her calm, dignified tones. 

But quiet and calm as her words and manner were, they 
were overpowering in their effect on eager hearted Rolf. He 
had been strvggling so hard all these weeks past against his 
longing to throw himself and his possessions at Geraldine’s feet, 
that this sudden release from the bonds of faithfulness and 
honour which had withheld him, was almost too much for his 
self-command. It was hard to tear himself away without another 
word from Geraldine’s beautiful lips. But he was the humblest, 
the most grateful of lovers. She had accepted his gift, she had 
bidden him fasten it for her around her stately neck; what 
could that mean but that some day perhaps, when he had 
proved his patience and his love, the proud beauty would con- 
descend to wear his fetters for life? “His fetters!” Ah! 
should they not be of the lightest. Should not her slightest 
wish be law. Should not the wealth of St. Hildegarde’s be 
lavished at her feet, and he himself be her willing slave! 

To the rough, unconventional, daring sea-rover, who had 
never been in love before, and who had been wont to speak 
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with something akin to contempt of ladies and their admirers, 
this new experience of the “old story,” had come with over- 
mastering force. Ever since his eyes had rested on Geraldine 
first, as she stood on the rocky strand in that November fog, 
the thought of her had held paramount sway over him. He 
had thought of her by day and dream’t of her by night. He 
had heard of her engagement to Dudley on the first evening 
of his arrival, but the mischief, as far as he was concerned, had 
been already done. He had spasmodically, rather striven against 
what he deemed his hopeless passion; but puzzled by the 
absence of any apparent devotion between the affianced pair, he 
had permitted himself to dream on, and had, though rather 
against his conscience, as we have seen, indulged himself in the 
luxury of lavishing some of his newly-acquired wealth upon 
an offering, which seemed even to him, worthy of her. 

“T can ask her to accept them as a wedding gift, if in no 
other way,” he had said to himself, as he had started off 
with them in his eagerness on this Christmas morning. 

But when he had seen her standing alone on the terrace walk, 
with that softened expression on her face which Dudley’s letter 
had called forth, other words had come unbidden to his lips, and 
he had betrayed himself more than he had ever done before. 
And then this bewildering joy had come to him. She had 
accepted his gift, and she was free. What more could he ask 
for, as yet? Had he not happiness enough already to make 
this the brightest Christmastide that he had ever known? He 
would go away now, and try and make others joyous with his 
joy. So he held out his hand in mute farewell to Lady 
L’Estrange, and hastened off. 

All the better part of the young man’s nature seemed called 
forth by his happiness. There would be yet time before church 
to go to the quay and say a cheering word to his friends at the 
Hermitage, and ask Hildegarde to accept a largesse for her 
poor people there. Then he would write a line to Dudley 
thanking him for his greeting, and begging him to accept a 
cheque for Christmas cheer for the poor London tenants. He 
had a kindly word and a hearty greeting for every one whom he 
met, for Miss Raymond and Mr. and Mrs. Ray at the quay, for 
the Rector and his wife and daughters as he joined them later 
on his way to the old Parish Church, for all the farmers and their 
wives with whom he came in contact; and for Dan Dykes and 
his chums, who had come to the rescue of the yacht, something 
more substantial than mere friendly words. 

Tregear and Penna were fairly puzzled by the change that had 
come over their new lodger. 
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“ There, he went out as nervous-like as though he’d never 
faced a gale in his life, and he comed home just like another 
man, as brave and as free-spoken a young gentleman as ever 
you'd like to see !” Penna exclaimed, afterwards to her brother. 
“T misdoubt but there’s mischief brewing, and that our master 
had better be looking about him, if he don’t want to lose the 
lady as well as the lands,” she added, in a mysterious whisper, 
with all a woman’s interest in a love affair which had been of her 
own predicting. 

“Don’t you meddle in the matter,” said Tregear, in that 
depreciatory tone which he generally adopted towards Penna. 
“You don’t understand gentlefolks and their ways. Do you think 
‘twas ever likely that Mr. Dudley would carry off the lady when 
the lands were gone? You've seen so little of life Penna, else 


you would’nt have such queer romantic notions in your old 
head !” 

“ Well,” said Penna, by no means snubbed, “I know which of 
them two I’d liefer have as a mate, lands or no lands. Master 
Rolt’s well enough now that its all new to him, but he'll never 
settle down to a quiet land-life again, I'll be bound, after being 
crazy for the sea ever since he were a lad. He’s a warm-hearted, 
free-spoken, young gentleman, I'll say that for him ; but he has’nt 
got no thought about things, same as our Mr. Dudley has.” 

Tregear did not attempt to combat Penna’s somewhat vague 
explanation of Dudley’s superiority. On this point at least they 
were both agreed. And many another in St. Hildegarde’s 
secretly shared their preference. Dudley would have been 
pleased perhaps, and certainly very much surprised, could he 
have known at how many of the festive Christmas boards at St. 
Hildegarde’s, his name was toasted that day; and how many 
kindand pity ingthoughts were bestowed on thedispossessed squire, 
who had led such a self-denying life whilst he was in power, and 
who had taken his loss of power so calmly. 

Young Rolf had been known to them from boyhood, as a bold, 
reckless lad, devoted to sport and adventure, and his marvellous 
return from his supposed watery grave, had sent a thrill of ex- 
citement through the neighbourhood. But now that the first 
excitement had subsided, a re-action had set in, as in common 
with communities in general, and the sympathies of the people 
were turning back with a sort of remorseful appreciation, to the 
deposed Dudley. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE AT THE HERMITAGE, 


IT was the last day of the old year, and Hildegarde sat alone in 
the twilight watching rather bitterly the bright flames leaping 
up from the Yule log which Janet had just placed on the parlour 
fire. Dr, Trevaine had gone down to the cabin to try and per- 
suade Miss Raymond to come and drink tea at the Hermitage, 
and cheer himself and Hildegardeas they watched the Old Year 
out and the New Year in. He had been growing more and more 
anxious about his daughter ever since the episode of the yacht’s 
return. She did not regain her strength as rapidly as she 
should, and there was at times a look of wistful sadness on her 
face when off her guard, which it pained him to observe. But it 
was only by watching her furtively that he had detected it, for 
usually when with him she was bright and cheery as ever in her 
ways, nay, even cheerier if anything, as though she determinedly 
put away all sorrowful thoughts in his presence. 

She was more active than ever too among her poor fisher-folk, 
dispensing gladly the largesse which Rolf had committed to 
her care for them, begging her to act as his almoner, even as she 
had done for Dudley. But in spite of her healthful life of active 
work for others, Hildegarde was conscious of a vague feeling of 
depression, a sense of something like disenchantment with the 
lite which had seemed to her so bright and joyous formerly. 
And when in her solitary rambles by the beautiful sea, her 
thoughts would go off unbidden to St. Hildegarde’s Square, and 
its unlovely neighbourhood, and she would picture Dudley and 
Bartram going up and down, in and out amongst the toilers who 
dwelt there, striviag to bring a brighter light into their dreary 
lives, she would often pull herself up sharply, and chide her 
thoughts for hovering so persistently around her hero cousin. 
What right had she to rejoice as she did at the brave way in 
which he had taken his reverse of fortune ? Why did she read 
and re-read with glowing cheeks the letters in which Maud 
Armstrong told her of his resolve to take holy orders and work 
with Bartram in his East-end parish? He was her cousin, it 
was true, and had always shown a real friendship for her father 
and herself, but was it maidenly, was it loyal to Geraldine, to 
let him hold so high a place in her thoughts ? 

Thus would Hildegarde take herself to task, and long for some 
one to whom she could pour out her self-misgivings. If Maud 
had been with her, she might have confided her perplexities to 
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“There, he went out as nervous-like as though he'd never 
faced a gale in his life, and he comed home just like another 
man, as brave and as free-spoken a young gentleman as ever 
you'd like to see !” Penna exclaimed, afterwards to her brother. 
“T misdoubt but there’s mischief brewing, and that our master 
had better be looking about him, if he don’t want to lose the 
lady as well as the lands,” she added, in a mysterious whisper, 
with all a woman’s interest in a love affair which had been of her 
own predicting. 

“Don’t you meddle in the matter,” said Tregear, in that 
depreciatory tone which he generally adopted towards Penna. 
“You don’t understand gentlefolks and their ways. Do you think 
twas ever likely that Mr. Dudley would carry off the lady when 
the lands were gone? You've seen so little of life Penna, else 
you would’nt have such queer romantic notions in your old 
head !” 

“ Well,” said Penna; by no means snubbed, “I know which of 
them two I’d liefer have as a mate, lands or no lands. Master 
Rolt’s well enough now that its all new to him, but he'll never 
settle down to a quiet land-life again, I'll be bound, after being 
crazy for the sea ever since he were a lad. He’s a warm-hearted, 
free-spoken, young gentleman, I'll say that for him ; but he has’nt 
got no thought about things, same as our Mr. Dudley has.” 

Tregear did not attempt to combat Penna’s somewhat vague 
explanation of Dudley’s superiority. On this point at least they 
were both agreed. And many another in St. Hildegarde’s 
secretly shared their preference. Dudley would have been 
pleased perhaps, and certainly very much surprised, could he 
have known at how many of the festive Christmas boards at St. 
Hildegarde’s, his name was toasted that day; and how many 
kindand pity ingthoughts were bestowed on thedispossessed squire, 
who had led such a self-denying life whilst he was in power, and 
who had taken his loss of power so calmly. 

Young Rolf had been known to them from boyhood, as a bold, 
reckless lad, devoted to sport and adventure, and his marvellous 
return from his supposed watery grave, had sent a thrill of ex- 
citement through the neighbourhood. But now that the first 
excitement had subsided, a re-action had set in, as in common 
with communities in general, and the sympathies of the people 
were turning back with a sort of remorseful appreciation, to the 
deposed Dudley. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
NEW YEAR’S EVE AT THE HERMITAGE. 


IT was the last day of the old year, and Hildegarde sat alone in 
the twilight watching rather bitterly the bright flames leaping 
up from the Yule log which Janet had just placed on the parlour 
fire. Dr, Trevaine had gone down to the cabin to try and per- 
suade Miss Raymond to come and drink tea at the Hermitage, 
and cheer himself and Hildegardeas they watched the Old Year 
out and the New Year in. He had been growing more and more 
anxious about his daughter ever since the episode of the yacht’s 
return. She did not regain her strength as rapidly as she 
should, and there was at times a look of wistful sadness on her 
face when off her guard, which it pained him to observe. But it 
was only by watching her furtively that he had detected it, for 
usually when with him she was bright and cheery as ever in her 
ways, nay, even cheerier if anything, as though she determinedly 
put away all sorrowful thoughts in his presence. 

She was more active than ever too among her poor fisher-folk, 
dispensing gladly the largesse which Rolf had committed to 
her care for them, begging her to act as his almoner, even as she 
had done for Dudley. But in spite of her healthful life of active 
work for others, Hildegarde was conscious of a vague feeling of 
depression, a sense of something like disenchantment with the 
lite which had seemed to her so bright and joyous formerly. 
And when in her solitary rambles by the beautiful sea, her 
thoughts would go off unbidden to St. Hildegarde’s Square, and 
its unlovely neighbourhood, and she would picture Dudley and 
Bartram going up and down, in and out amongst the toilers who 
dwelt there, striviag to bring a brighter light into their dreary 
lives, she would often pull herself up sharply, and chide her 
thoughts for hovering so persistently around her hero cousin. 
What right had she to rejoice as she did at the brave way in 
which he had taken his reverse of fortune ? Why did she read 
and re-read with glowing cheeks the letters in which Maud 
Armstrong told her of his resolve to take holy orders and work 
with Bartram in his East-end parish? He was her cousin, it 
was true, and had always shown a real friendship for her father 
and herself, but was it maidenly, was it loyal to Geraldine, to 
let him hold so high a place in her thoughts ? 

Thus would Hildegarde take herself to task, and long for some 
one to whom she could pour out her self-misgivings. If Maud 
had been with her, she might have confided her perplexities to 
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her friend, but no hint of them could she put down in black and 
white. So she shut up her troubles in her own heart and tried 
to hide them away out of sight, and although both her father 
and Miss Raymond saw that all was not well with the girl, they 
dared not try to penetrate her maidenly reserve. They could 
but lavish their love more fondly upon her. 

And now as Hildegarde sat alone in the twilight with the 
bright flames lighting up the whole room and making the world 
outside look darker in contrast, her thoughts wandered back to 
this time last year, when the newly-found cousin Dudley had 
spent the evening with them, discussing their joint plans for the 
benefit of the fisher-folk, delighting her father with his cultured 
talk, and rousing in herself a fresh ambition for self-improvement. 
Yes, and she owed him thanks for that. The stimulus had done 
her good eventually. She had learned to think more deeply 
and truly, to rejoice in wider sympathies, since she had known 
her cousin. The last year had been a time of mental as well as 
spiritual development with Hildegarde. If she had lost some of 
her old childish joyousness, she had at least acquired a deeper 
womanly sympathy for others. 

She told herself as she sat there musing, that if only she could 
be sure that Geraldine would make her cousin happy, that she 
would be a help instead of a hindrance to him in his work, if in 
short, she could be transformed into another beautiful and saintly 
St. Hildegarde as was that haughty lady of the legend, she 
would herself be more than content. 

Just as Hildegarde had reached this stage in her musings, and 
while the new light which the thought had brought into her face 
still lingered there, a step on the gravel outside made her turn 
her head towards the unshuttered window in expectation of her 
father’s return. 

The outside world was in darkness to her, and she could not 
see the eager face that paused at the window and gazed so 
earnestly on the scene within. Her own facc was turned with a 
smiling welcome towards her supposed father without, and the 
tender look of hopefulness which her last thought about 
Geraldine and Dudley had kindled in her eyes, lent an added 
charm to them. The new-comer, whoever he was, seemed 
fascinated, for some minutes passed ere the arrested steps moved 
on to the front door, and Hildegarde heard the handle turn and 
someone come across the tiny hall to the room where she sat. 
Her gaze had gone back to the fire now, and she did not raise 
her head as the door opened and the new-comer came forward 
into the fire-light. 

“Is Miss Raymond coming father, and what made you stand 
so long at the window ?” she asked listlessly. 
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The smile had passed away, and the old wistful expression had 
returned to her face. 


“ Hildegarde, it is I, your cousin Dudley. Will you not speak 
to me, and give me a welcome back to the sweetest spot in all 
the earth to me ?” 


He was kneeling on the hearth-rug beside her, and had taken 
possession of her hands, and was looking with a strange yearning 
eagerness into her face. The colour came and went on Hilde- 
garde’s cheeks, the little hands he held trembled in his grasp, 
and presently tears rose in the honest brown eyes, and she drew 
away her hands to cover her face. 


“Qh! cousin Dudley, how foolish I am! You should not speak 
to me like that. I cannot bear it. But you must take no heed 
of my tears. I had been thinking here all alone, and it seemed 
like a dream when I turned my eyes and saw you kneeling there. 
Of course we will give you a welcome, my father, and Miss Ray- 
mond, and I. But where is Miss L’Estrange ? You should have 
brought her with you, and then we might have spent the even- 
ing together.” 

The words came out hurriedly, confusedly, as Hildegarde wiped 
away the rebellious tears and tried to compose herself. 

“Miss L’Estrange is spending the evening happily with her 
future husband, Rolf Trevaine. Had you not heard of their 
engagement ? I received tidings of it two days since, and came 
down to offer my congratulations in person, and to seek refresh- 
ment and strengthening from my friends here.” 

There was such an expression of joy and contentment in his 
face as Hildegarde raised her startled eyes to his, that her words 
of eager sympathy seemed somewhat uncalled for. But with her 
mind full of that recent picture, of the beautiful Geraldine trans- 
formed into a second St. Hildegarde, and working heart and soul 
by Dudley’s side, the sudden announcemert seemed to call for 
all her warmest indignation and pity. 

“Miss L’Estrange engaged to Rolf Trevaine? Oh! how 
could she forsake you, now, above all, when you have borne 
yourself so bravely! And I had been picturing her to myself 
as I sat here, won over by your example of becoming a second 
St. Hildegarde, and going in and out of those dreary courts and 
alleys by your side, beautifying the lives of the people by her 
own consecrated beauty. Oh! Dudley it seems so cruel to cast 
you off now!” exclaimed Hildegarde, with kindling eyes and 
flushing cheeks, forgetful of herself and of all else, in her indig- 
nant championship of her hero cousin. 

Dudley did not check her, he let her run on and watched her 
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face with an expression of reverence on his own. At last he 
spoke in a voice almost tremulous with emotion. 

“ Hildegarde how can I ever thank you for all you have been 
tome. For your generosity, your trust, your beautiful example, 
your priceless sympathy. Oh! child, you can never know how 
precious this last has been, and ever will be to me. Under 
God it is to your sweet influence that I owe it, that I have not 
made shipwreck of my life altogether. You have been my good 
angel since the first time I saw you, a child as it seemed to me 
then, gathering samphire on the rocks. Will you be my good 
angel still? Will you consent some day, when I shall 
have made a home fit for you, to come and brighten it, 
and the whole of my life by your pure presence? Forgive 
me Hildegarde, I did not mean to say this yet, I did not mean 
to let my love carry me away on this first evening of our 
meeting again. But your sympathy, your self-forgetting 
generosity, have unmanned me. Do not answer me now, do 
not let my words agitate you. Only be sure of this, that what- 
ever your answer may be, you will ever be my ideal of all that 
is sweet and pure and noble in womanhood. And as for the 
stately Geraldine, she has made two men happy by her act, and 
I cannot feel thankful enough. It was all a mistake between 
herselt and me, and most happily we have found it out in 
time. I have been a terrible blunderer, Hildegarde, in spite 
of my efforts to do what was right, will you befriend me still ?” 
He had taken possession of her hands again, which were cold 
now with excitement. A bright spot burned on either cheek, 
and her eyes were lustrous with unshed tears. But she just 
managed to say, while a tremulous smile played around her 
mouth, 

“‘T am but a poor foolish child, cousin Dudley. It is some 
beautiful creation of your own imagination that you mistake for 
ie, but I will try and grow more like her for your sake, if you 
will help me.” 

Just then a crunching of the gravel and Trevaine’s hearty 
voice was heard without, and immediately the idyllic dream of 
the lovers was broken in upon by all the stir and bustle of 
delighted surprise and warm welcomes. And whilst eager 
greetings were being exchanged between Dr, Trevaine and Miss 
Raymond with their unexpected visitor, Hildegarde slipped 
away to that upper chamber and knelt where we have seen her 
kneel before at her unshuttered casement, raising her eyes to 
the glittering stars in the great vault of heaven, and her awed 
gratitude to the “Father of Light” from whom every good and 
every perfect gift comes. 
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A very happy evening was that New Years Eve at the 
Hermitage. Janet bestirred herself to make her daintiest tea-cakes, 
and piled the parlour grate with ashen logs. Hildegarde put on 
her prettiest gown before descending again to her friends. Miss 
Raymond's piquante little face was radiant with delight, and the 
colour in her cheeks matched the cherry-coloured ribbons 
in her cap. Dr.Trevaine’s fine face wore an expression of perfect 
contentment, and as for Dudley himself, never had even these 
choice friends of his known him so eloquent in his talk, so 
altogether charming. 

He spoke of things near his heart, of the deep problems of 
life, especially among the less favoured classes. He told of the 
encouragements as well as the difficulties. Of the brave band 
of young men who had gathered around himself and Bartram 
from out of their luxurious West End homes, and who joined 
heart and soul in the labour of love among their poorer brethren. 
He expressed his hopes of how this leaven would work, and how, 
when thoughtless frequenters of these West End drawing-rooms 
found out by degrees where the best leisure hours of such young 
men were spent, the beauty of such self-denial would commend 
itself to their heedless minds, and the contagion would spread. 


He had much to say of the poor people themselves, and of 
their courage and endurance when once drawn out of their dark 
slough of despond into the clear light of Christianity, And then 
he went on very reverently to speak of the reasons that had led 
him to take Holy Orders, and of the diffidence he had felt about 
it, and of Bartram’s encouragement and kindness, of his own 
sense of unworthiness and of entire dependence upon strength 
not his own. 

And all the time Hildegarde sat perfectly still, with her bright 
eyes watching his face, drinking in with deep content every word 
that he uttered, but taking her share in the talk only by those 
same kindling eyes. 

And then at last the old year drew to a close, and Janet was 
summoned into the parlour, and Dudley conducted a short ser- 
vice of prayer and praise as the old year slipped into the new. 

After this Miss Raymond was wrapped up in her cloak and 
hood, and conducted home by her host, while Dudley and Hilde- 
garde walked to and fro in the Hermitage garden under the 
quiet stars, listening to the bells from the new church ringing 
their joyour peal, to the murmur of the restless sea, and above 
all to the glad music of their own hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


TWO WEDDINGS AT ST. HILDEGARDE'S. 


THERE were gay doings at St. Hildegarde’s a few months later. 
For when May had come round in its good, old-fashioned cha- 
racter of joyous sunshine and fresh beauty, a grand wedding 
took place in the parish church, which was filled to overflowing, 
on this occasion at least. The Rector was assisted by the Rev. 
John Ray in performing the ceremony, and Dudley Trevaine 
acted as best man to his cousin Rolf, while Hildegarde, with the 
two Miss Crupps and one of the Miss Compton’s, were brides- 
maids to the beautiful bride. Sir Anthony Crupps gave Geral- 
dine away, and there was a very large and representative gather- 
ing of the county to grace the event. Dr. Trevaine and Miss 
Raymond were amongst the guests, and each and all agreed 
that a more beautiful bride could never have been given away 
in that fine old church, nor a more radiant bridegroom have been 
ready to receive her. 

There was something well-nigh pathetic in the devotion of the 
young squire to his stately lady-love. He seemed almost like 
an eager-hearted boy, by the side of this calm, composed, and 
stately lady. For although Geraldine looked very lovely in her 
rich white satin, and delicate lace and orange blossoms, with 
’ Rolf’s Christmas gift of the sparkling diamond necklace around 
her throat, yet there was no sign of emotion on her chiselled 
features, no gleam of enthusiasm in her dark eyes. Rolt’s hands 
trembled so much as he placed the ring on her finger that he 
was quite awkward in doing it, but there was no answering em- 
barrassment on Geraldine’s part, only a slightly disdainful smile 
at his awkwardness, mingled with a gleam of triumph at the 
evident cause thereof. Dudley noticed this smile, and wondered 
sadly how it would fare with his impetuous young kinsman, 
when the first glamour of his love should wear off. 

But to-day at least all went “merry as a marriage bell,” and 
amongst the many happy faces assembled in the Abbey draw- 
ing-room afterwards, there was none more full of real heart-con- 
tent than Hildegarde’s. Very fresh and bright she looked in 
her pretty bridesmaid’s dress of some sheening white material, 
trimmed with a wreath of glistening sea-weeds, a strip of the 
same around the white sailor-hat, and a lovely coral necklace— 
a gift from the bridegroom—around her throat. 

The dress of the bridesmaids had been devised by Geraldine 
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as an especial compliment to Rolf’s nautical tastes, and was 
much appreciated by the fisher-fulk who crowded into the parish 
church to-day, to see the gay doings. 

Of course general feasting went on afterwards, and for the 
time being Rolf was the happy hero of the hour, and lusty were 
the cheers that greeted him and his bride as they drove off for 
the distant station. 

But there were very many among the cheering crowd who 
had a sort of reverential pity for the dispossessed Dudley, who 
had taken his deposition so calmly, and who had even come 
down from his work in far away London on purpose to lend his 
supplanter the support of his presence. 

It was an outcome of this widespread sentiment, perhaps, that 
led many of the St. Hildegarde folk, and especially those from 
the quay, to waylay Dudley as he came from the Abbey late in 
the afternoon, in company with Dr. Trevaine, and Hildegarde, 
and Miss Raymond, and to surprise him by a lusty cheer. The 
people had stationed themselves near the Abbey ruins, close by 
the gate leading to Tregear’s cottage, and the demonstration was 
evidently intended asa sort of ovation to their former bene- 
factor. Dan Dykes who was somewhat elated by the good cheer 
he had just partaken of, took the lead. 

“ Three cheers for Mr. Dudley Trevaine, boys!” he shouted, 
and the huzzahs rent the air. 

“ And three times three for Miss Hildegarde, and may she be 
the next bonnie bride!” he went on, encouraged by the response 
to his first appeal. 

And again the shouts rent the air more lustily than ever. 

Dudley glanced at the blushing face beside him, and looked 
into the bright, glistening eyes for permission, as he said 
hurriedly— 

“ Shall I tell them, and thank them for us both ?” 

And then, having received assent, he stood still, and lifting his 
hat, spoke to these warm-hearted St. Hildegarde’s folk in 
the clear, impressive tones with which he was wont to thrill the 
crowded congregations in his London church, and with somewhat 
of the same eloquence. 

That impromptu speech of Dudley’s will not be soon forgotten 
by those who heard it. First he thanked them heartily for their 
kind greetings, both for himself and his promised bride, Miss 
Hildegarde Trevaine. At this unexpected revelation, renewed 
shouts rent the air. And Dudley went on to say— 


(Zo be continued.) 








MY MOTHER'S MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“T ALWAYS will maintain,” my mother says, complacently, 
having mounted her favourite hobby self, “that it is a great 
misfortune to look so young, I’m constantly being taken for my 
own daughter, I am indeed. And I can't help blushing just 
like a silly girl, when people say, ‘so pleased to know you Miss 
Noel, I’ve been wishing for an introduction for ever so long,’ its 


very stupid, I know, but I can’t help it.” 

I make a grimace across at Captain Stainer, of which, to his 
credit be it spoken, he takes not the slightest notice. 

“You know how people mumble introductions,” she ambles on 
pleasantly, “just in the same way the clergyman does the Banns 
of Marriage in church, as though they were meant to confuse 
folks. Well, at the Volunteer Ball last week, a young cornet 
was introduced to me, of course I thought he knew that I was a 
married woman, but—dear me, Captain, I hardly like to tell you 
—he evidently did not; and before the evening was over he 
lured me into the conservatory under pretence of showing me 
an extra fine specimen of something or other. I assure you I 
would not have gone otherwise ; from a girl I have set my face 
against sitting dances out on the stairs, and all such palpable 
excuses for flirtation. Let me see; where wasI? Oh, I know, 
in the conservatory. Well, don’t look at me, Captain, I really can’t 
tell you if you look at me, he—you’ll think it very shocking, he 
actually proposed.” 

“Champagne ?” J say, tersely. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” my mother answers, sharply, and hotly 
flushing ; “he was as sober as I am, and when I told him that I 
was a married woman, and that you were my daughter, he would 
not believe it, he positively would not.” 
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“You should have fetched your ‘ marriage lines,’” I say, smiling 
broadly. 

“It would not have convinced him,” she says, shaking her 
head; “I did let him take off my glove and look at my wed- 
ding ring; but it was no good. Dear me, how ridiculous he 
was!” 

“Do you mean to say,” I ask, hotly, “that you, my father’s 
wife, let some young idiot take off your glove ?” 

“My dear child,” my mother answers, having the grace to 
blush vividly, “don’t go into heroics ; it’s—it’s not good form. I 
shall be glad when your father comes home,I really shall,” 
reasserting the fact, as though she thought we should doubt it. 
“Perhaps when I have a husband at my side people will believe 
that I ama married woman.” 

“Noone would doubt it if you would behave like one,” I say, 
displeasedly. “Ofcourse if you skip about like a young lamb, 
and array yourself mint-sauce fashion, people won’t believe you 
are— 

I pull myself up quickly. After all she is my mother, and 
perhaps it is not quite respectful to call one’s maternal parent 
“ mutton.” 

“T can’t help feeling young, can I,” she says, looking appeal- 
ingly at the Captain ; “ but no doubt I shall grow older in time. 
I was such a baby when I married. Maud was born long before 
I ought to have been out of the nursery. I remember one day 
when we were upon our honeymoon I lost my way in Paris, and 
a young Frenchman asked me if he should try and find my 
mamma for me; he did indeed !” 

I look across to the Captain. A faint smile, a very faint one, 
betrays itself around his lips, only hidden by the dark mous- 
tache ; but still he does not speak. He is one of mamma's 
especial favourites because he never interrupts her. He is one 
of my especial favourites, too. 

“Will you mind if I leave you now?” mamma says, rising. 
“T’m obliged by the doctor’s orders to take a little rest every 
afternoon. Not that I am not perfectly well. There is nothing 
I hate so much as the idea of posing as an interesting invalid. I 
do so abominate affectation of any kind; but Doctor Bidwell 
says that my brain is too active, that I must give it a rest every 
day, and unless I slept I never should. You've no idea what a 
busy little piece of goods this yellow head of mine is, Captain. 
Well, good-bye. You take some tea with Maud, of course? So 
glad to have seen you, and to have had a little chat. There is 


nothing so pleasant, I think, as interchanging ideas with a true 
friend.” 
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She gives him her hand, then skips out of the room ; he closes 
the door and comes back to my side. 

“Do you know,” he says, sitting down by me, “I have not 
spoken one word since your mother has been in the room. She's 
a wonderful woman, Maud; and yet I think I’m rather glad you 
are not like her.” 

“ Are you,” bending my head over a tobacco pouch I am work- 
ing. “Why?” 

“Because I really have*a fine flow of conversation,” he 
answers, “ and because I should not care to go through life with 
a woman who would not let me get a word in edge ways.” 

“ But,” I say, then pause, he takes my hands, work and all 
into his. 

“We are going through life together, are we not?” he asks, 
bending over me; “ you must have known Maud, why I have 
come here, day after day; you must have guessed that I loved 
you, dearest. Will you promise me that some day, when I have 
something more to offer you than a captain’s pay, you will be 
my wife ?” 

“ Yes,” I answer softly ; and he puts his arms around me, and 
kisses me gently. 

Outside the birds are twittering, the blinds are down, and the 
passing wind moves them gently, I hear the bees as they hum 
by, the rustle of the trees and the distant murmur of the river; 
I am very happy, for weeks I have known that he loved me, have 
guessed it, but to be told so is very sweet. 

“Shall I tell you mother,” he asks, when we grow a little 
reasonable. 

“* No, no, wait for papa,” I answer, “ he will be home soon, I 
should like his hearty, loving congratulations first.” 

As I speak there comes a loud double rap at the door, not the 
postman’s knock, I look at Bruce. “A telegram,” I say. 

“Yes,” he answers, “to say your father has started, perhaps.” 

The next moment a servant enters the room, the ugly yellow 
envelope held in his hand, I take it from her, and turn to Bruce. 

“We shall not have long to wait before we tell our news,” I 
laugh a little shyly. “ We will go to meet him together, perhaps 
he will guess then.” 

I open the envelope, unfold the pink paper, and cast my eyes 


over the contents, and then with a little cry, I fall back senseless 
my lover’s arms. 
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CHAPTER II. 


IT is a month since I received the telegram which told of my 
father’s death, for two years he had been in Australia seeing 
after his affairs which, owing to the dishonesty of his steward, 
had gone very wrong. My mother refused to go with him, and 
though I would have gladly, he would not allow her to be left 
alone, and so I stayed; he had put everything straight, he was 
just coming home, when fever struck him down, and he died. 
I feel my loss terribly, my mother can take an interest in her 
bonnets and dresses, I cannot. It seems impossible to me that 
it can be true that I shall never hear my father’s kind voice 
again, impossible that he can be dead. In my great grief Bruce 
alone has power to comfort me in some small degree; He 
who tempers the wind to the shorn sheep, surely has given me 
my love to compensate me in some measure for the loss of my 
fat her. 

I am sitting alone, my mother is upstairs, resting her brain as 
she calls it. Bruce will be here soon, and as we shall have but 
few more days together, his regiment being ordered to Gibraltar 
on garrison duty, it seems hard that again I must lose, though 
thank God only temporarily, one whom I love. 

He comes at length, his face flushed with gladness, his eyes 
sparkling with excitement, he takes me into his arms, and kisses 
me more than once, more than twice, then holds me from him 
and laughs, 

“ What is it,’ I ask, “you have some good news, you are not 
going, oh I’m so glad.” 

“A nice soldier's wife you are,” he says finally, “what makes 
you think I’m not going, Maud ?” 

“You look so glad,” I answer, “sit down, and tell me all 
about it.” 

“ All about what,” he answers, putting me down by his side, 


“ about the voyage to Gibraltar which you are going to take 
with me.” 

“ I 1” 

“Yes, you. How soon can you get your wedding clothes 
together, Maud ?” 

**T do not understand.” 

** Of course you don’t ; well this is how it is, sweetheart; last 
month a lawyer came to me and said if I could prove myself to 
be the great-grandson of someone, whose great-grandson I most 
certainly am, in fact of my great-grandfather, I should come in 
for a big fortune. I said nothing to you, dear, in case it should 
be a disappointing hope, but its all right, and I’m a rich man.” 
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“T’m so glad,” I whisper, “ not for myself, dear, but for you.” 

“T am glad for both,’ he answers, “and now, Maud, I’m 
going to ask you something which will startle you at first, but I 
hope you will be able to say ‘ Yes.’ I want you to be my wife 
before we start, and to go with me.” 

“Oh, Bruce, I cannot ; remember papa.” 

‘“‘T do remember,” he answers, “‘ but, dear, I shall be away for 
three years, perhaps more, and can I wait all that time for my 
wife, don’t you think if your father could speak he would wish 
you to be happy.” 

“But mamma, she would be quite alone.” 

“And I should be quite alone, don’t you think I should 
value you most, and miss you most? Will you come if she 
will spare you?” 

** T—I don’t know, give me a little while to think.” 

“JT will give you till this evening,” he answers, “but oh, 
Maud, my darling, let it be ‘Yes;’ I shall value my fortune 
not at all unless it gives me you.” 

He leaves me, and I sit thinking. I should like to go, I am 
not very happy, there is nothing in common between my mother 
and me, and yet I scarcely like the idea of leaving her, and my 
father but just dead, for will it not seem unfeeling if I let a new 
great gladness enter my life when my sorrow is but new. My 
mother enters the room as I sit thinking. She wears no widow's 
cap upon her golden head, and grief has left no unbeautifying 
trace upon her pretty face, she wears a white rose in her breast, 
and a look almost of disappointment crosses her face as she 
sees that I am the only occupant of the room. 

“The Captain has gone, then?” she says, asserting her 
question. 

“ Yes,” I answer. 

“You might have kept him,” she continues, “ of course I 
know it is his delicacy which prevents his staying, he thinks his 
—his evident adoration may offend, but I hope I have consider- 
ation enough not to blame a man for what he cannot help, for 
what is so natural.” 

I feel my heart go out to my mother. She has noticed his 
love for me, she is not so wrapped up in herself as I thought, I 
have done her an injustice. 

I take her plump hand in mine, and kneel down by her side. 

“You have seen, then,” I say, “and you are not vexed.” 

“Seen, of course I have,” she answers, “how could I help 
seeing. Even before your poor father’s death it was easy 
enough to see, and since, well since, one must have been blind 
indeed not to have seen it.” 
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“ And you do not think it is too soon to speak of such things 
as true love,” I ask, anxiously. 

She passes her white fingers over the crinkled crape of her 
dress, and blushes a little as she answers. 

“It is soon I admit, and of course you with your exaggerated 
ideas of duty and all that sort of thing will be shocked at first, 
but I maintain that if a woman has done her duty to the dead, 
she has a right to—to love the living, no one can expect a young 
and pretty women to grieve for ever, it is wrong to cherish grief, 
and indulge it, wrong to bury a loving, throbbing heart in a 
grave.” 

I put my arms around her waist, and drew her face down to 
mine. 

“ Dear mother,” I whisper, “then—then you will not be vexed 
with him if he comes this evening, and tells you that he does not 
want to go to Gibraltar alone.” 

She gives a little start. 

“Is he coming ?” she asks. 

ws 

“Did he tell you so.” 

“Yes.” 

“'To—to ask for my consent.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And he is going to Gibraltar soon.” 

“In less than a month, he will be away, perhaps three years, 
and he thinks it will be so long to wait.” 

“And he does not want to go alone; Maud would yow like to 
go?” 

I let my shy eyes fall, I feel the hot colour sweep my face. 

“Yes,” I answer. 

“You do not think it is too soon.” 

“T—I don’t know, you will tell me, mother.” 

“Circumstances alter cases,” she says, speaking almost to 
herself, “ if things were different I should say it would be un- 
natural, horrible, but he is quite right, three years would be a 
long time for him to wait, poor fellow, Maud,” looking down at 
me, “ if I consent, you will be glad.” 

* Yes, oh yes.” 

“ You like him ?” 

“Like him, oh, yes, I like him, that is but a cold word.” 

She looks at me sharply. 

“ Quite warm enough; it would scarcely do for you to have a 
warmer feeling for him.” 

I look at her in surprise. 

“ Why, mother, I say, “of course I have a warmer feeling, 
I love him with all my heart.” 
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“ You love him ?” 

“ Are you surprised, since he is to be my husband ?” 

“ Your husband ?” 

She says the words slowly, and a vivid flush, followed by a 
ghastly pallor crosses her face. In a moment with deep shame, I 
understand, my mother thought it was she whom Bruce loved ; I 
rise from my knees, and turn my head away from her. 

“You will see him,” I continue, trying to speak easily, “and 
tell him that you are willing to part with me.” 

“T will see him; but—but you must not leave the room. I 
would not be left alone with him for the world. I believe, Maud, 
that you have made a mistake, but it can never be put right 
now. You say you love him; you may trust me. I will sacri- 
fice myself for the sake of my child. Ah, me! poor fellow! 
poor fellow!” 

I do not speak; I turn away to the window, and look out, 
with her usual conceited egotism my mother has in some mea- 
sure comforted herself, and thrown a cloak over her wounded 
ride. 

When the shadows begin to creep into the room and lengthen, 
and grow deeper outside, Bruce comes. I am glad that the room 
is almost dark. 

“ So pleased to see you,” my mother says, a little nervously ; 
“to-night I am feeling greatly the want of sympathy. Maud is 
a dear good dear girl, but her heart is not in tune with mine. We 
make discords instead of music. Mine is one of those finely 
strung natures which so few understand properly ; you are one of 
those few, Captain.” 

I know that she smiles archly at him in thedark. I keep my 
place at the window. 

“IT hope I am,” Bruce answers; “but my heart is thoroughly 
in tune with Maud’s as well, I came to-day to—” 

“To ask me for my child, I know,” she interrupts; “she has 
told me. I hope, Captain, Maud has not misunderstood you?” 

“No,” he says, turning and looking at me witha smile. “I 
think I made my meaning clear, dear Mrs. Noel. Maud has told 
you perhaps that my regiment has been ordered to Gibraltar. I 
want to take my wife with me. I know that it is soon to ask 
so soon after your great loss; but I may be away three years. I 
am a rich man now, and I can keep my darling as she should be 
kept. May Ihave her?” 

There was a struggle in my mother’s heart, then the good 
which is in every woman, though in some it is hidden so far 
down, so wrapped and stifled with selfishness and vanity that it is 
never seen, triumphs, and she comes over to me. 
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“T suppose I must say yes,” she says, kissing me softly, “I 
hope, dear, that you will be happy. As for me, I must bear my 
troubles alone.” 

She sighs softly and prettily. Bruce’s heart is touched. 

“Need you stay at home alone,” he says. “Could you not 
come with us?” 

She gives a little laugh, and holds up her plump white hands. 

“T go to one of those dreadful garrison towns,” she says, “oh, 
I really could not, I don’t know how it is but soldiers always take 
such a fancy to me. I should be bothered out of my life before 
the end of a week ; and then people never would believe I was 
your mother-in-law, fancy little me a mother-in-law, its really too 
absurd, they would be taking me for your wife, and then Maud 
would be jealous, no, really I think you had better go alone, you 
will be guzte happy and comfortable, I’ve always had such a 
horror of mischief with military people, I should get so dread- 
fully popular with the men, and then the women would not like 
it, of course it vould be absurd, any one’s husband would be safe 
with little me, perhaps I may come over and see you in a year 
or so, tho’ really I hardly like to travel alone, I’m always taken 
for an unmarried girl, even the railway guards and omnibus con- 
ductors always call me‘ Miss.’ No really it would be too absurd 
to go to Gibraltar as a mother-in-law.” 

She leaves us at last, and Bruce joins me in the window. 

“So I am to have my wife,” he says finally. 

“Yes,” I answer. 

“Poor little woman” he continues, speaking of my mother, 
“it is hard lines for her to be left alone, but she is glad to give 
you to me my darling.” 

He lifts my face, and looks down into my eyes. “ Quite glad,’ 
I reply, and I teli him nothing of my mother’s mistake. 








MERE SHAKINGS. 


By J. F. KEANE. 


‘*’Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place ; 
And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile ; 
The grave in merry measures frisk about, 

And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative, I now commence, 
Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense.” 


THE OpyssEyY, Pope, Book XV. 
(Continued). 


FIRST, a poor old jinny ass was procured, and the piece pro- 
perly secured on her back, loaded and primed by the inventor. 
An aged sergeant was found whose period of service was about 
to expire, and yet whose whole conduct during his whole time 
of service had been so uniformly good that no pretext what- 
ever could be found for reducing the small pension which 
would become his due on his retirement shortly. This 
veteran was appointed to touch the thing off. When the military 
scientists had been posted together well in the rear of the piece, the 
exemplary and intrepid sergeant ignited the fuse, which was to 
burn slowly, giving him time to escape annihilation, which he 
did, and is now, let us hope, spite of all machinations, enjoying 
such means of support as have been granted him, at least beyond 
the reach of all such deadly machines. The fuse fizzed and 
sparkled, watches were looked at by the committee, Jinny 
pricked up her long ears. The fuse smoked, Jinny eyed it 
doubtingly, turning her head back as far as her tether would 
allow, and then twitched and flourished her tail in the utmost 
uneasiness. Upon observing this the representatives of naval 
science in gunnery jokingly observed that the “ Ass should have 
been moored head and stern. But it was not until the donkey 
began to fidget with her heels that the gentleman from the 
laboratory asked the inventor with affected indifference, whether 
any means existed of checking or modifying the force of the 
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first explosion, so raising a discussion during which valuable 
moments were lost, moments that might well have been 
employed in attempting to avert what might have turned out a 
terrible disaster and loss to the country, for the donkey employed 
them in turning her heels and the mouth of the engine of 
warfare of unknown destructive powers point blank on that 
hitherto callous assemblage of authorities in all the pride of their 
wisdom, seemingly placing them “within half a minute by the 
watch of certain destruction.” ‘ Damme, we'l be _ riddled,” 
roared an admiral. ‘We'l be blown to tatters,’ shouted a 
general. The inventor—ready in resources as he should be— 
proceeded to take earth, and soon scratched with a “ military- 
outfitters pattern sabre,” a hole big enough for the top of his 
head. Who shall tell of the blanched cheeks under cocked 
hats and spectacles, of the hearts palpitating under twenty 
rattling medals in that agenising half minute's suspense. Flight ! 
How or where to fly, for the ass was by this time thoroughly 
frightened, struggling round her tether, and kicking out her 
legs wildly, pointing the gun on all sides in a moment. 
Many a despairing prayer went up that that gun would not go 
off at an unfortunate instant in spinning Jinny’s gyrations. At 
this critical moment, though escape seemed hopeless, human 
endurance could no longer support helpless inactivity, within five 
second’s law, the whole committee took to their heels and fled 
in frantic panic over the plain. The Jinny kicked up her heels 
to “extreme elevation” and sent the cloud of missiles hissing 
above their heads, hurtling o’er the welkin, bringing the flying 
soldiers back to their posts, unanimously condemning the 
inventor and his invention in the strongest and most unquali- 
fied terms. 

A naval commander at once followed this story with another 
gun and donkey exploit, which was performed during the 
Crimean War. It is not to be found in Kinglake, and Dr. 
Russell seems never, strange to say, to have got hold of it. It 
was during a night of the armistice, Russian and English 
soldiers passed friendly greetings to one another from their 
separate lines, canteens were filled both behind and before 
their bars, wars’ alarms seemed lulled for ever. What wonder 
then that men who but a few weeks before had slept soundly 
within twelve feet of big guns while being worked, in a bom- 
bardment under the most tremendous fire, were suddenly para- 
lysed by a loud crashing boom, not a magazine explosion, the 
sound of the heaviest gun then used was too well remembered, 
no salute, for there followed the shriek of the horrible sixty- 
four pounders’ shell! What could it mean? Russian treachery! 
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Our troops, disordered as they were, must be simply massacred. 
Quickly another shot, detected by all to come from the naval 
one-gun battery, and another and another. All stopped, the 
confusion was tremendous. Aide-de-camps riding at racing 
speed everywhere. Orderlies charging here and there. 

The first to arrive at the one-gun battery was a small naval 
command, and what do they see? A gun’s crew and midship- 
man, excitedly working the gun, but in a most undisciplined 
manner, Jack as good as his master, as though really engaged 
with the foe at close quarters, some following the great shell with 
their eyes crying, that’s got him; others, no it won't, he’s 
moving! he’s moving! he’s moving! Just mind, try him again! 
Now, at the double quick, lay along, boys. The astonished 
officer, as he comes up to the middy in charge, inquires, “ What's 
got, what’s got ?” 

“Why there, sir,” says the heated youngster, pointing to an 
old donkey, quietly grazing about a mile inside the Russian 
lines. It is often well to leave a little to the imagination, so 
perhaps about the further consequences of this little frolic, the 
less said the better. 

Landsmen are very apt to forget that the average seaman 
spends less of his life on shore than most landsmen spend of 
their's on sea, and then only for the same purposes, either to 
make a short journey from one port to another, or as a holiday 
trip for enjoyment, so that he must never be expected to act 
when on the land, as he does when employed at his avocation on 
board ship. Nor can a man, whose whole life has been spent in 
a series of conflicts with the most terrible odds Nature can oppose, 
sometimes for months daily and hourly confronted by a 
cataclysm, be expected to treat as other than sport, a conflict 
amidst such puny mortal thunders and lightnings, although 
Napoleon did once audaciously declare, while listening to a 
storm, that they were such as “he spoke to men with.” 

Among the few things which even the Royal Hebrew wiseacre 
admitted that he “‘ knew not” they were “too wonderful ” for 
him was “ the way of a ship in the midst ofthe sea.” With such 
an example of candour as Solomon with all his wisdom repre- 
sents, no one short of a British law giver need hesitate to confess 
the same, and having done so may perhaps be prepared to make 
allowances for the man who conducts “ the ship” in the midst of 
the sea, when the same man is in the midst of the land. More- 
over, take note. The first, and I think, greatest sea captain, 
Captain Noah got drunk as soon as he possibly could after he 
landed, so that tradition may be supposed to linger among the 
boys to this day. 
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Of the many instances there are on record, from the pea soup 
at the battle of Trafalgar to the sailors going into action as infan- 
try and returning mounted to a man in the Crimea, here are one 
or two new ones. It was at a visit to one of those great naval 
and military centres on our coast, 1. once heard a Frenchman 
declare that the population of England consisted principally 
of sentries on duty, that a sham fight was to come off in which 
the Naval Brigade was to be engaged. 

According to the prepared plan of the action, the sea forces 
should, after making an assault by landing, have been repelled 
and driven back to their ships in good order. All went well 
until the last moment of embarkation, when a strong pursuing 
land force of “ leathernecks” pressed very closely on the covering 
party of bluejackets. The whole proceeding, though, no doubt, 
perfectly in accordance with science from a strategical point of 
view, had never been tasteful to the British tar. At this last mo- 
ment then, a victorious soldier was seen to meet with an accident, 
then another; then it appeared to the spectators to be a most 
realistic, exciting, and delightful wind-up of the sham fight, for 
the soldiers were now really dropping under the fire of the sailors, 
then breaking, and flying in all directions, while the sailors threw 
off all restraint of their officer, and followed the enemy in 
skirmishing order, firing pebbles, from the beach, with which they 
had filled their pockets, and which they now slipped into their 
tifles before the blank cartridges that had been served to them. 

A civil servant once dropped a yarn which I have in my 
shaking cask, but as it was a landsman who spun it, we will have 
to leave it out or spin it again ourselves, so may be rather 
long about it, in a seamanlike manner, before laying in this strand 
with the rest. Said he-—I was Deputy-Commissioner, stationed 
at a small rice port in British Burmah, and held at that time 
under arrest four notorious Budmashes— Hindi, men of evil 
repute—on the charge of having committed murder in Rangoon, 
where their trial was to come off. I sent them away under a 
strong native escort on board a small river steamer, which would 
occupy about three days on the journey. Onthe way they 
contrived to escape, steal a small country canoe, and put fairly 
to sea from the mouth of the river, but were almost immediately 
after cast ashore, and their canoe destroyed on a small 
jungle island. Here for three months they remained. I sent 
four different parties of European and native police to recapture 
them, but all failed. I feared every day I should hear that some 
native craft had landed on the island, that its people had been 
murdered, and my birds flown in their boat. At length an 
English man-o’-war came upon the coast, the presence of which 
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suggested to me the plan I followed for the capture of the 
dacoyties—Hindihighwaymen. My idea was to borrow a few men 
and a boat and personally conduct the expedition, the success 
of which I did not doubt would appear highly creditable to me at 
head quarters, as showing energy and capability in a young man. 
The Captain of the man-o’-war readily gave me all the assistance 
I required. So that one fine calm morning found me pulling in 
towards the island, apparently from the open sea, with as few 
men as I dare venture to employ—three sailors, a second class 
petty officer, and two of my most trustworthy sepoys, fully 
armed and determined to capture the “budmashes,” dead or 
alive, as I again and again impressed on my men. I expected we 
should be seen as we approached the shore and mistaken for por- 
tion of a shipwrecked crew, or some other defenceless party, which 
would lead to our being attacked. With this object I landed 
the boat upon a sandy beach, and posted my Englishmen in the 
edge of the jungle, about two hundred yards above the surf, the 
four men about a hundred yards apart from one another, with 
orders to allow anyone who approached to pass towards myself, 
the sepoys and boat. I then removed our provisions and firing 
from the boat, and set to work to make a fire on the sand, under 
pretence of cooking. At the centre of theisland was a high, 
rocky hill, bare of trees, and on this hill I saw my objects watch- 
ing our movements, and before my fire was well lit I saw them 
set off together to descend in our direction. As the 
distance was about a quarter of a mile I called to the sailors to 
be in readiness, ordering the sepoys to place their carbines and 
swords where they could be shown at a word’s notice, and then 
waited anxiously. Shortly out of the jungle rushed the four 
“budmashes,” armed with knives and heavy sticks, but before I 
could show my strength or call upon them to surrender as my 
prisoners, the four sailors opened fire upon their rear, dropping 
one at the first discharge, and then continued to fire upon them 
as fast as they could load. The three unwounded “ budmashes ” 
scampered about the beach, the sailors after them. I shouted 
to the sailors to stop firing, I shouted to the men I wished to 
make prisoners to come tome; it was no use, bullets whistled 
past my ears, my sepoys took refuge in the boat, and I was com- 
pelled to crouch down in the sand to escape being shot by the 
madmen as the sailors appeared to me to be, the hunt proved 
most exciting before all the pursued were shot down. The last 
fellow, after being twice wounded, took water and was at length 
shot at an enormous range far outside the surf. As soon as this 
was accomplished the sailors returned to me panting and pers- 
piring with smoking rifles, highly elated, looking as though they 
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expected to be commended. I was so horrified and enraged that 
I cried to them, ‘“ What sort of men are you!” to which the 
petty officer at once replied in the most injured tones. “ Sir? 
You said, Sir, as you depended on us to capture ’em dead or alive, 
and so we did, and if we could’nt acaptured ’em dead we would 
a captured them alive! Sir.” I could do nothing with such men, 
I only wished I had accepted the aid that had been offered me 
of a more responsible officer, my desire to gain all the credit my- 
self had prevented me from doing that, and had led to my getting 
into the greatest scrape I ever wasin. I would’nt go through 
the amount of trouble and correspondence I had over that affair 
again for apension. These stories of “ The Service” continually 
keep Captain Marryat before me as I write. It was shrewdly 
said by Poe or Lever that all the best things in his novels ap- 
peared to be taken from life, were merely accounts of actual 
events, the facts of which had come to his knowledge, but in my 
belief the same remarks apply with two-foid force to Captain 
Marryat. So true to life and such seeming facts are 
his descriptions that, to a seaman, they cease to be 
fiction, and possess little more interest than a _ book 
of nautical instruction or a newspaper account does. So that 
my next yarn, and which is a reminiscence of my own, I do 
not expect to interest a nautical reader much, though landsmen 
may be amused. I was at Shanghai some years ago at the 
same time as H.M.S. “ Thistle,” the captain of which ship was a 
family connection of my own with whom I was personally well 
acquainted, having frequently met him out when at home. So 
that he, knowing of my presence on board a ship in the port, 
sent me an invitation to dinner. I did not feel a little proud as 
I, a very small officer in the merchant service, fifth mate of a 
P. and O. steamer, asked my captain’s permission to go and dine 
on board a man-o’-war with the captain of her. I think my 
good old captain saw through a trifle of the consequence my 
tones may have put into my request, at any rate he granted it 
smiling, at a tine when I was really required for such important 
duties as a fifth mate has to perform. 

At dinner I well remember some of the conversation. 
Captain Stirling was too old a sailor not to know that, as a young 
sailor on board a ship, it would be difficult to find anything to 
entertain me with out of the ship. He said he was going to 
examine a mate of a merchant ship next day for the purpose of 
granting him a temporary licence to take a vessel to England as 
master, the master who had brought her out having died on the 
coast, and asked me what sort of an examination we were put 
through by the B. T. examiners who granted our masters and 
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mates certificates. I must say the apparent extent of necessary 
acquirements for a master in the merchant service did not suffer 
at my hands. If Captain Stirling aliowed himself to be guided 
at all by the information he received from me, the poor fellow 
examined must have got it stiff. I hope he did not have to 
undergo anything like it. I think it more than probable he did 
not, but that Captain Stirling made allowance for my anxiety 
not to let my branch of our profession appear deficient in 
scientific attainments, for as I was enumerating the fourth 
method by which we were expected to work a rather difficult 
problem in nautical astronomy, he said: “ Ah! I don’t think we 
shall ‘give him anything like that,” and went on to ask 
me if I had heard that a Chinaman had been drowned from 
an American gun-boat on the day before. I had noticed 
the report on that very day, where it appeared as an 
ordinary river accident, and thought no more about it, but now 
Captain Stirling gave methe particulars of the case. One of the 
lieutenants of the gunboat went on board her in a hired sampas 
sculling boat, and on reaching the ship’s gangway offered the 
boat-boy a “chop-dollar” in payment. A “chop-dollar” is a. 
silver dollar that has had some of the metal clipped out of it. 
The boat-boy refused to take this as his hire, returning it, and 
asking for a sound dollar. The lieutenant without more ado 
went up the ladder, and said casually to the quartermaster on 
the gangway. “If that fellow makes any noise, or tries to come 
on board chuck him overboard.” The quartermaster saluted, and 
the lieutenant went below to lunch. A few hours after, the 
quartermaster encountered the lieutenant, deferently touching 
his cap.and speaking in such tones as implied, that he was not 
sure that he was not exceeding his duty in introducing the ques- 
tion unasked, he said, “ Please sir, 1 chucked him overboard, 
but Xe has not riss. Sure enough, there was the empty boat along 
side the ship, and the Chinaman did “not riss” until five days ° 
afterwards, when it was claimed that the Chinaman-had been 
the sole support of, some thirty widowed mothers, and whose grief 
was such that it could only be assuaged by a present of five 
dollars from the lieutenant, which dollars warded off celestial law, 

At that time the P. and O. Company were very strict in re- 
gard to their livery—I mean uniform regulations for their officers. 
Some captains would not permit the slightest divergence in dress 
from the exact patterns kept in Leadenhall Street. Other cap- 
tains, however, winked at slight changes in the cut of uniform, 
such as had already taken place in H.M. service. We had 
~managed at that time to. obtain from our captain a tardy admis- 
sion of the German wide-crowned cap as a uniform one, and 
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when in China we all had made for us a white hot-weather jacket 
of a new cut, but were doubtful as to whether we should be 
allowed to wear it. We had been some days out when, on one 
intensely hot day, I being the youngest and most excusable of 
the officers, put on the new coat and went aft to take the sun in 
it. I have heard it said that the group of sunshooters on the 
quarter-deck have been mistaken by passengers for the ship’s 
band. They easily might, all in blue and gilt uniforms, rather 
resembling those of German bandsmen, holding in their hands 
brass instruments differing a good deal in form and size, while 
they finger little mill-headed screws attached to them like the 
keys of a bugle, at the same time drawing in and out tubes like 
mouth-pieces, which they then place near their faces in attitudes 
that might be either preparatory to taking an astronomical obser- 
vation, or playing Rule Britannia. I can quite believe that a lady 
passenger once exclaimed at first sight of the group, “Oh! nurse, 
bring up the children, the band is going to begin.” 

When we were taking our noon observations, it was the 
captain’s custom not to join us until the second mate told him. 


_ When it wanted a minute or so to sun-time, he would join us, set 


hisinstrument by one of ours,andcomplete the observation forhim- 
self. As the time approached, I, standing among my blue-coated 
companions, felt very conspicuous in my snow-white jacket, and 
began to grow nervous. I had never had a wigging from the old 
man, though I knew well how very severe his sarcasm could be 
if he liked. I had trembled under his “evil eye,” as we called 
it, more than once in consequence of my too high spirits when 
on duty. I trust Captain Parish will pardon the above allusion, 
for most assuredly no disrespect is now meant. At the last 
moment, when the second mate went to the captain’s cabin door 
and told him that the sun was nearly up, I was in almost a fever 
of dread. In desperation I placed myself in such a position that 
I should be the first officer he would encounter. He stepped out 
in some haste, saw me, and said a little hurriedly I thought, but 
not angrily, “What have you got on, Mr. Keane?” I wasn't 
prepared for so calm a reception, didn’t know what better to say, 
so tremblingly replied, “A coat, Sir.” “What have you on, 
Sir?” said the captain in his sternest voice. Again I said 
humbly, but at the same time slightly expostulating, “ A coat, 
Sir.” I had never seen the old man in sucha rage. “Go to 
your cabin at once, Sir,” he said, I fled publicly disgraced. As 
I turned off I heard the captain say to the second mate, “‘ What 
have you got on your instrument, Mr, C ?” and the second 
mate replied, “69° 487, Sir.” 

I had been so full of that miserable coat that I had applied td 
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my trouble a question I had heard the captain ask myself or 
some one or other of the mates on the same occasion almost 
every day since I had been in the ship. 

The chief mate explained my unwarrantable conduct to the 
captain, and he was pointedly civil to me that same evening at 
dinner. I must do the rest of the mates the justice to say that 
they all admitted themselves in the conspiracy to smuggle the 
new coat gradually into use, but my unfortunate blunder had 
brought the thing so glaringly under the captain’s notice that on 
that account I think it was he would not hear of its being 
adopted, declaring that he did not like to see a sailor dressed as 
“half a policeman and half a soldier.” 

The conservative P. and O. Company, like all old companies 
supplies its many yarns—stock anecdotes, many of which I find 
in my shaking cask, and now intend to draw out for the benefit 
of the public. I fear some of them may lay me open to the 
accusation of breaking faith with my cloth, or, rather, buttons— 
for it is a service distinguished as much by the one as the other, 
if so, I would as soon be hung for a captain as a midship- 
man. One of the company’s oldest captains, who had been over 
forty years in the employ, who from the second name of an ex- 
managing director's unmarried daughter to the number of 
revolutions the newest ship’s propeller made between Woosung 
and Woolwich, prided himself on knowing every particular con- 
nected with the company, its business and belongings, was 
accordingly looked up to by everyone as an authority. If any 
senior officer wanted to know the date of another's entering the 
service, and how he stood for promotion, the captain would give 
the fullest information off-hand, Now it happened that at 
dinner one day a young lady referring to the company’s crest 
and motto, “Quis separabit,” on her spoon, inquired of the 
captain what it meant. 

For forty years that motto had been under the captain’s eyes, 
constantly before him in great staring roman capitals, on his 
cabin door, his blanket, his wash-hand basin, his glass, always 
everywhere in the ship, and he had never once thought of asking 
its meaning. He was more “palled,” to use his own words, 
“than a double-headed capstan.” His reputation was at stake, 
he paused before answering, one suffering moment, and then. 
said in a serious superior sort of way, “Its not quis separabit, 
Miss A——,, its ‘kee separabe,’ the French for P. and O.” 

Another of the company’s old sea-dogs was on his quarter- 
deck early one morning, just after the ship left Suez, paying his 
respects to a party of ladies, and by way of a suitable piece of 
conversation-making, remarked that the ship was passing over the 
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place where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. Some four hours 
later he was at a loss for something agreeable to say, so having 
probably found the same observation answer perfectly well on 
similar occasions a hundred times, he again said “ We are just 
passing over the place where the Israelites crossed.” But one 
very young lady who heard him happened to have been present 
when he had said it in the morning, and she came down upon 
him suddenly with “Oh! Captain B——, we must be miles 
from the place you told us it happened in the morning.” 
“Quite true,” replied the unabashed old fibber, “ but you must 
make allowance for the difference in historical accounts.” 

But the chief engineer is the principal butt. Endless are the 
solecisms and social improprieties fathered upon that worthy 
Scot. He is generally a Scotchman, with a more or less strong 
accent. It was said of one old fellow that he felt so much out 
of it amid the refinement of the saloon table, that only once had 
he been known to begin an exchange of the commonest civilities 
with one of the great people. It happened at the time that 
there were very few passengers in the ship, and the big feed @ /a 
Russe had given place to a more social little dinner company. 
Sitting next Mr. Pepper was a young, very pretty, and most 
amiable companion, with just the slightest inflexion in her voice, 
enough to enable old Pepper to recognise a compatriot. The 
old fellow’s heart must have gone completely out to her, for he 
answered several questions of hers quite at length. Opposite 
Mr. Pepper was a leg of mutton to be carved, and he may have 
thought that this, the first passenger towards whom he had ever 
experienced aught but instinctive aversion, was not doing jus- 
tice to this mutton. It might be polite to press her a little. 
He suddenly blurted out, “Tak anither shav, miss.” He was 
understood. 

“ No, thank-you, Mr. Pepper, really 

“Coom, miss, tak anither shav, dinna let ye’re modesty cheat 
ye’re appetite !” 

Again the same old fellow had chosen a seat at the saloon 
table, with half-a-dozen empty seats opposite, and three or four 
on either side of him. He was just congratulating himself on 
his good fortune, when a gossipping old Indian officer came and 
sat down in the seat right opposite him, at once attempting to 
open a conversation, but quite unsuccessfully, for during the 
whole meal nothing came from old Pepper but a surly “ yes” 
or “no.” 

The next meal passed off in the same way, the stranger doing 
his best to interest and draw a little civility from old Pepper, 
who was growing under the persecution shorter and more 
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exasperated all the while, quickly leaving the saloon, jam- 
ming the gold band of his cap down on his head, as though it 
were a brass hoop, to keep him from bursting, fully determined 
not to tolerate the bore of another meal. 

The third meal, dinner, they are face to face again, Officer 
“fifteen peg-man,” highly amused by his taciturn companion, 
and set upon making him talk. Old Pepper morose and firm. 

Officer opens fire from his smooth bore very discreetly. 
Would “ Mr. Pepper wine with him.” 

“Hae! what!” Officer repeats the question. 

He has “ n’ae ‘jection to a wee drap, Glenlevit.” 

This was encouraging, officer delivers another round from his 
smooth bore, Mr. Pepper is to be his vis-a-vis for the rest of the 
voyage. 

That misunderstanding ingrate gulping his whiskey returns a 
smasher from his polygrooved rifled larynx slap into the enemy’s 
works. 

“ A’m no a busy bee, y’ere a busy bee ye’re sell, an whats mair, 
ye’re a mellsom body.” So we may believe that spoilt the 
arrangement. 

In most of the large passenger steamboats the saloon is 
below on the main deck, and occupies a space extending from 
near the stern to a hundred feet forward uninterupted by any 
break in the table, or any obstruction dividing it. This table 
running down the centre of the saloon, is of necessity, very 
narrow indeed, it is just so wide that gentlemen seated at the 
table opposite one another may touch glasses without rising from 
their seats. At the forward end of this long narrow table sits 
the captain making that the head ; at the upper end sits the sur- 
geon or chief mate, his back to the stern windows. The table is 
lighted from above throughout its whole length from skylights on 
the upper deck, always open in hot weather. Ina ship of this 
description, just after all had sat down to dinner, a slight com- 
motion was heard on deck around the skylight, immediately over 
the captain’s head. It sounded as though two or three men 
were chasing one another rapidly round and round... It lasted 
just long enough to attract the captain’s attention up- 
wards, which happened just in time for him to see a large 
rat jump down the skylight almost into his plate. 
He made an instinctive dab at it with his knife, 
so did the gentleman on his left, while a squall and a flutter 
from the lady on his right started the rat in the only direction in 
which escape seemed possible. Right up the table, between 
serried ranks of knives and forks ran that rat. If he wriggled 
under a cruet-stand it was instantly upset ; if he sought refuge 
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in an epergne he was dislodged with the contents of a pale ale 
bottle ; if he escaped death from the stroke of aladle among the 
cutlets he must swim the soup tureen. Yet on and on, bearinga 
charmed life, pushed that harassed rat, wreck and obstruction 
following in his wake, until he reached the far off end of the long 
table, where he encountered his last great peril. For the steady 
hand and eye of the mate awaited him, pointing a champagne 
bottle. Bang, Crack, Clatter flew the projectile as the rat, with 
a last leap for life, sprang over the shoulder of the marksman 
and escaped among the transom lockers. 

After the gauntlet had been run what a wreck was the 
dinner. How many ladies rose, and how many dinner dresses 
were ruined, I should fear to recount ; but a gentleman with a 
carving fork quivering in his nose, may be freely forgiven for 
having nearly brained his vs-a-vis with a water bottle, though 
the gentleman who got the bottle of Worcester sauce in his 
breast need scarcely have remained so long as he did “not on 
speaking terms with him,” who nervously pressed it into his bosom 
till it was empty. We cannot, however, blame the captain for 
disrating the quartermaster who pursued the rat from the deck 
or for ordering the wreck to be cleared away and all lost wines to 
be resupplied to the diners gratis. 

Some twelve years ago, after the loss of one of their ships on 
a reef in the Red sea, an attempt was made to introduce one of 
those impossible contrivances which are pushed forward in such 
number by unpractical men after every national disaster. It was 
proposed by a gentleman who had great influence with the Com- 
pany that every ship should carry a diver's dress and apparatus, 
which one or two of the sailors should be taught to use. The 
plan was attempted, but it was found that the men did not take 
kindly to that sort of instruction. Hardly a man could be found 
who would venture beneath the surface of the water in the 
dress. 

Now there was at the port in which the promoter of the scheme 
resided as H.M. consul, one of the ships on board which none 
of the men would have anything to do with it. This gentleman 
determined that he would go.on board himself and personally 
prove to the men that there was no danger, hoping by diving 
himself to inspire them with confidence. 

The dress being adjusted, the iron ladder placed for his 
descending to the bottom, everything apparently working 
according to his instructions, down he went. A very few 
minutes after his descent some anxiety began to be felt, as none 
of the expected signals were delivered, but when half an hour 
had passed and nothing had been seen or felt of the diver, it 
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was a mercy that in their consternation and ignorance they did 
not do something rash that would have instantly terminated the 
good man’s existence. I believe they were actually on the point 
of doing so, when the stewardess calling from the stern of the 
ship drew their attention to a pair of human feet floating 
motionless on the surface of the water. A boat was instantly 
despatched to pick up the poor Consul, who explained when 
thoroughly recovered, that the weights had come off his feet 
shortly after he reached the bottom, upon which he rose to the 
surface heels up, and in that position he was incapable of using 
the slack signal line. His zeal in the scheme abated after this, 
and it was shortly after dropped for good. 

A mail boat, on entering a port, discharges a gun to notify 
to the inhabitants that the mails have arrived. This gun is 
usually a 12lb. ship’s signal gun, of which the ship carries two. 
These guns are often cared for and served by people quite 
unacquainted with the science of gunnery, so that no one was 
surprised when on entering the port of Aden, on the 20th June, 
with the mails, the first gun could not be fired, but had to be run 
in, and the other gun loaded and fired in its stead. In the hurry 
of work in port and on departure, the men whose duty it was, 
neglected to draw the chaige from the gun which had missed 
fire, or rather hung fire, until noon on the following day, the 
Queen’s birthday. The only explanation of this that was ever 
offered was that the gun, being a loyal gun, had on that account 
behaved in this extraordinary manner. 

The fop of the period, be he swell or masher, though generally 
harmless enough, sometimes makes himself a very objectionable 
character. Especially and invariably disagreeable is the military 
masher who has passed out of adolescence and is old enough to 
know better. He, of all the Griffins on board a large passenger 
ship to India, is the most despised one ; the one who besides pro- 
voking a good deal of innocent mirth by his ignorance and 
the “side he puts on” comes in for a tolerable amount of detes- 
tation allround. I heard of one of these being well sat upon by 
a ship’s mate. Haughton was third mate of the ship, and a very 
gentlemanly fellow. About his being a gentleman by birth, 
there could not be any mistake, he was the nephew of an earl, 
had a brother in the Guards, and another brother captain of one 
of H,M. ships. 

Haughton had one day been down in the lower hold, pushing 
forward some work, and in doing so had taken his coat off and 
returning on deck in his shirt sleeves with his coat over his arm, 
just as he reached the deck up strolled a military masher, about 
thirty years of age, who had never “ seen service,” as may be 
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supposed, and drawled out, “’Aha you! get me a bullock trunk, 
Captain A——, No. 4.” Haughton might have sent him “the 
right about by telling him that he was not the baggage officer or 
that it was not baggage day, but instead he called down the 
hold to the baggage officer” Mr. B—— get this man his masher’s 
trunk, Captain A——, No. 4.” It was immediately handed up to 
him and he was left a laughing stock to drag it along the 
crowded deck by himself. 

There is a very large class of sight-seeing landsmen who never 
seem to understand that to us sailors our ship is our home. 
When visiting a ship, so ignorant are they of the fact, that they 
walk boldly into cabins, criticise the occupants in their beds, or 
baths, saunter into mess-rooms in large parties, and stand watch- 
ing the people at their meals, as though they were about the 
most interesting part of the show. ’Arry is perhaps, the worst 
transgressor of any in this way. 

I was in a very large new steamer some years ago; we were 
in the Victoria Dock, and it was Sunday; we were daily visited 
by crowds, but Sunday was the great day. So in order to have 
our meals in comparative privacy, we had spread a curtain across 
the saloon, cutting off the after end of the long table, so that we 
thought we should secure a little mess-room to ourselves. We 
had not sat down to lunch many minutes, before the curtain was 
pushed boldly aside, and in stalked five men; they looked like 
respectable tradesmen, in high hats, and long black Sunday 
coats. They walked round the table, took up their posts behind 
the officer at the end, and there stood contemplating the scene 
most complacently with their hats on. 

There were five of us at the table, all juniors; attending on us 
were two waiters. 

The second officer was the senior officer on board, and was the 
head of the table. He was equal to the emergency. Slowly 
rising in his seat, he solemnly called upon us all, “ Gentlemen, we 
will now, if you please, sing ‘ God save the Queen.’” 

We all rose and opened out with a will and fervour seldom 
exceeded. The waiters at a nod from an officer joining in. 
Before we got to “ Happy and glorious,” off came the hats of 
the loyal subjects, and before we finished the first verse, our un- 
welcome visitors fled, probably more frightened than reproved, 
for I don’t believe ship visitors are capable of taking a hint. We 
always after that, stationed a sentry with a kedge anchor, to 
bring ’em up outside the curtain. 

The last generation of sea captains used, to swear terribly, 
but now-a-days profanity is not considered a necessary accom- 
plishment for the post. I remember once a good example of 
the bad old fashion and the explanation offered. 
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It was after a regatta ata small port in the North of Eng- 
land. On board one of the yachts which had raced, a large 
pleasure party had been made up for a sail. Her owner and 
commander was an old East Indian captain who had plucked 
the pagoda tree to some effect. He was wealthy, respected, 
moved in the very first society of the country, and had always 
been looked upon as a most polite, accomplished gentleman. 
Something wrong in the sailing of the yacht, and then this re- 
fined and cultivated old reprobate rapped out a volley of the 
most frightful oaths at his sailors in the midst of a party of 
ladies and gentlemen representing the dite of the place. He 
afterwards excused himself to the gentlemen by explaining that 
the words he had used could not be interpreted in their vulgar 
sense, but were really obscure nautical phrases, only understood 
by seamen, and used to express meanings which no other words 
could convey to them. But all this is rather beside the point, 
the yarn I intended to tell is of a blasphemous old rat of a cap- 
tain who was rather officiously called to account for his bad 
language by a smart American passenger. 

“Captain, you remind me of Balaam.” 

“Balaam, Balaam! what do you mean ?” 

“Don’t you remember he was considered the best all-round 
curser in the State. The king sent for him, and said whom thou 
cursest is cursed, therefore I pray thee go up and curse me these 
people.” 

“Humph. That's the way of it,” grunted the old man, then 
shortly and fiercely, “his ass corrected him.” 

I was sitting at breakfast in the saloon once, a row of unoccu- 
pied cabins behind and before our part of the table. In one of 
the cabins a young mother and poor little three-year old could 
be heard. The little girl child crying loudly (as they will in 
very hot weather), and repeating “mamma, mamma, do give it 
me, do give it me,” accompanied by the mother’s low, but dis- 
tinctly audible, “ Hush darling, hush, I really mustn't.” One 
could easily imagine it some unallowable plaything the child 
wanted, or some fancy it had taken. A gentleman at the table 
had just said, with a tolerant smile, “ Cherubim and seraphim 
continually do cry,” when there burst upon us from a cabin on 
the opposite side of the saloon the most appalling roar of a 
military commander, another “ fifteen-peg-man” we may well 
suppose, 

“Mamma, mamma, for God’s sake give the little butcha its 
pap, and let me go to sleep.” Butcha isthe Hindustani for the 
young of any animal. 

In fine weather little children are very pleasant shipmates. 
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Coming home from India in the spring we used to get such 
crowds of them that they formed a large infants’ mess in the 
forecabin, almost as large and important as the saloon. A much 
vexed question among Indian mothers is how long they may 
keep their young ones in India. Five years is, 1 believe, consi- 
dered the age at which they should be taken from under the 
ayah’s influence. But it was a little four-year old gentleman 
who made the acquaintance of another little homeward bounder 
of his own age on the quarter-deck. For the greater part of the 
first day they were. the greatest of friends, and played together 
in a way too loving to last. But after some hours of affectionate 
hugging and embracing, one little boy asked the other, “ What’s 
your name ?” 

“ Willie.” 

“Ugh! go away! I thought you were a little girl’ said the 
first boy in disgusted tones. It was said that he asked his 
mother immediately afterwards to let him go into trousers. 

The last few yarns came out of the cask in a bunch, all 
hanging together of themselves, so that they only required 
drawing out and clearing as they came. But now I must thrust 
my arm well down into the cask. It is a foul! But I think I 
have got hold of something here; it is long for a yarn end, but 
it comes from a long rope, a piece of Manilla whale-line, a yarn 
that killed Cape Horn Tom. Cape Horn Tom was an old 
fighting sperm that had made his home right off the pitch of 
Cape Horn. He was always to be met with within a hundred 
miles of that one stormy point, and could always be known by 
his great size, solitariness, and colour, which was piebald. Many 
and many a time had he been “fast,” but always cleared 
himself, until at last he became such an adept at staving boats 
that he sought the fray and took to hunting the whalers whenever 
they entered the region over which he had established his domin- 
ion. One ship that attempted to capture Tom lost all her boats, 
after which for ten years, though often fallen in with, he was 
left in peace. But Tom was to meet his match at length in an 
old down East captain, a character well known in those 
days. Captain Bunker, a name that comes down to 
us in that most common of whaler’s phrases, “Lay me on 
Captain Bunker, I’m all there on the long dart.” It 
was he who pretended that he could tell by tasting the 
lead after taking soundings what his position was. The reader 
may not know that the lead line is marked with pieces of red, 
blue, and white rag, which colours cannot of course be distin- 
guished on a very dark night, so the pieces of rag are red bunt- 
ing, blue flannel, and white cotton, materials of a difference per- 
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ceptible to the touch, should the fingers be too numb, of the lips. 
Captain Bunker extended the principle to the arming of the lead, 
the piece of tallow on the lower end of it to which a specimen 
at the bottom adheres when the lead is drawn up. By applying 
this to his tongue he had learnt to know whether fine sand and 
shells, coarse sand, of mud was on it. An art not difficult to 
acquire by anyone who cared to practice it. He was once ap- 
proaching the American coast after a long cruise. On nearing 
the land one night he told the mate to take a cast of the deep 
sea lead, and as usual bring him the lead in the cabin to taste. 
As the mate returned to him on passing a sack of potatoes in the 
fore cabin he thrust the wet lead into it. Bunker tasted the lead, 
and to his disgust and astonishment found his mouth full of dry 
earth. After a moments reflection he pretended to taste it again, 
then he handed it back to the mate, smiling sadly— 

“Old Nantucket’s foundered; we’re right over Sal Dogh- 
erty’s tater patch.” 

He then gave orders to heave'too every half-hour and take a 
cast of the lead until daylight. So that the mate cannot be said 
to have had his little joke entirely at the captain’s expense. 

I had no idea when I first drew out the end of this yarn that 
it was going to take so long to clear it. Now, however, the kinks 
are out, and it will run smoothly enough. 

Captain Bunker, bound to the fishing grounds round “the 
other side of the land,” found himself enjoying that very unusual 
occurrence, a calm close in with Cape Horn, and there in com- 
pany lay the renowed Toni, sound asleep on the surface of the 
sea, sunning his broad shining piebald back. It was so long 
since he had felt the prick of the harpoon or engaged a whale 
boat, that he had grown careless. He little knew the cunning foe 
that now found him off his guard. Captain Bunker lowered two 
of his boats, placing in each boat an empty oil puncheon slung to 
the ends of the lines, keeping the oars in, and using hand 
paddles, the two boats move cautiously up, from Tom’s 
flukes one or either side of him, they get their irons 
well into Tom’s “life,” a part of his anatomy so-called 
by whalers just above and before his flippers, sending a thrill 
through all Tom’s tons of sleeping frame, such as he had not 
experienced for years. But before Tom can fairly wake up to 
battle, the boats throw out the puncheons and line attached to 
the harpoons, and return to the ship, leaving him the two 
puncheons to get clear, or wreak his vengeance on. As soon as 
Tom discovered what was fast to him he made for it open- 
mouthed amidst a mighty rushing of waters. The great jaws 
that could take in and crunch a whale-boat and five men, just as 
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mine could a pod and five green peas, come together with a 
force that must have been inconceivable on nothing for the two 
light empty casks skimmed off on the wave setting before 
advancing head. Again and again he rushed vainly at the 
floating casks, but each time they evaded him when at his very 
lips, as floating feathers in the air escape orre’s grasp. But Tom 
was not a boy bobbing for apples in a tub, so soon grew tired of 
the sport. His blubber was too thick to allow the irons to 
reach his vitals as they would have done if driven into the 
same parts of a lesser,fish, The old rogue was now cautious 
and sly, so he was now if possible in a more dangerous mood to 
attack with lances than ever. Seeing that the irons had not 
hurt him, and there appeared no probability of the puncheons 
exhausting him, or lines drowning him, Captain Bunker hit 
upon another plan. A puncheon containing sixty gallons of 
rum, forty over proof, was towed well within Tom’s view, and he 
was then excited by the boat to make a charge. He approached 
the heavy cask, it offered the necessary resistance, entered his open 
jaws, and with one crunch he took the whole sixty gallons 
of alcohol down his throat, a strong peg even for a 
leviathan. It proved too much for Tom, he soon went 
through the various stages, became frolicsome, affectionate, 
maudlin, and finally surrendered himself and his 90 barrels of 
sperm oil a prey to Captain Bunker and strong drink. Another 
long one comes to hand, it is a yarn of my own which I 
put in the cask many years ago while serving as boy on board 
a small sailing ship. The same idea has been often worked up 
before, but I now relate a real occurrence. We were cursed at 
the time with one of the greatest nuisances that can be inflicted 
on a ship’s company—almost as bad as a bad cook—an irreso- 
lute, incompetent mate. Like all weak officers, he could make 
himself thoroughly disliked. He had been at sometime a cause 
of trouble to nearly every one in the ship, on account of his 
sensitiveness and self-conscious efforts to stand upon his dignity. 
One day he had annoyed me exceedingly by some silly acc of 
vexatious fault-finding, and I thereupon resolved to be even with 
him the first time he went to sleep in his night watch, a confirmed 
habit of his when the weather was fine. That very night in the 
second two hours of the middle watch I was at the wheel, and 
the mate sound asleep upon a hen-coop. A younger boy, too 
young to take the wheel, but who looked after the time and kept 
the bells going, was asleep on the wheel gratings at my feet. He 
was there to be handy to the man at the wheel, so that when 
he supposed it about time for the boy to look at the clock, he 
could give him a kick up. I roused the little fellow and told him 
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to take hold of the wheel while J went forward for a minute, a 
thing allowable in a small vessel. I then went quietly forward 
and settled the fore-royal-yard gently down on the lifts, then 
coming aft I lowered the main-royal-yard down without the 
mate hearing me. I then went back to the wheel. By-and-by 
the mate woke, and seeing the sails lowered he came up to me 
and asked me who had done it. Shame to relate, in order 
to frighten him, I told him the captain had come on 
deck, and proved him asleep and would certainly flog him. He 
had the sails set again, and looked very miserable for the re- 
mainder of that watch, until 4 p.m. At 8 a.m. we again came 
on deck, I was to go on witha job of picking stitches out of 
sails under repair on the poop, and so walked straight offas soon 
as the bell went. The captain was sitting reading in his easy- 
chair near where I sat on the deck at work. A minute after I 
had sat down the mate came running up on the poop, and with- 
out a good morning or any other greeting, but one of the most 
idiotic laughs I ever heard, cried to the captain, “ Ah-a! you 
needn’t think I didn’t see you!” The poor old captain was very 
stout, but all this obesity did not prevent him jumping out of his 
easy chair over one arm, and placing the back of it in a couple 
of seconds between him and, what he supposed to be, his now 
dangerously deranged mate. “Eh! eh!” half gasped, half 
grunted the astonished captain. 

* You needn't think I did not see you.” Comeagain from the 
mate, but with such a lunatic leer, and silly conciliatory manner, 
that the man became pitiable. The captain seemed now to be 
satisfied that the mate was no longer a responsible being con- 
cluding no doubt that the idiocy he had perhaps long expected 
!ad come upon the mate, for he dodged quickly below without 
saying a word. As soon as the captain was gone I turned tothe 
mate, and said in the most testy disrespectful manner I could 
assume, “ You've done it now, who'd have thought you’d have 
spoken to the captain if he did’nt speak to you. I lowered the 
royals when you were asleep.” 

Then up came the steward to the now silenced and confused 
poor fellow, and said, as though he were persuading a little child. 
*‘The captain asks you to come below to your cabin for a few 
minutes, sir.” Then noticing some hesitation on the mate’s part, 
he went up to him, and taking him “ firmly, but kindly” by the 
arm said, “ You'll come with me, won’t you ; there’s a good man,” 
as he led him off. The captain and mate soon came to an under- 
standing below, but I don’t think either of them ever forgave me. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Gomstipemon, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
Heartburn, and Feverish Colds, prevents and ey, relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
| Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
Complaints, ig various other Altered Conditions MY the Blood. “It 


- “SAVED Liv ie, 


for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me, Ina few Y I was quite well. o1_Entoect Srom a letter of 
CO. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morean, Turtzy, Gipson, Dowsine, Carr Jackson, Mitnz, and others have given un li fied 
owe yg in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6 lls. 
and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, a E.C. 
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Soon renders the skin soft, smooth and white. Entirely removes} Is the best remedy ever discovered. It acts like magic in re- 
and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., andjlieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obsti:ate 
preserves the skin from the effects of exposure to ‘the sun, winp|Corns and Bunions. It hy Ce pecially useful for reducing EN- 

Or HARD WareR more effectually than any other known prepara-/ LARGED GREAT TOE JO 8, which so spoil the symmetry of 
tion. No lady who values her complexion should ever be without|/otherwise beautiful feet. Thou nds have oon cured, some of 
it, as it is invaluable at all seasons of the year for keeping the|whom had suffered for fifty years, without being able to get relief 
skin soft and blooming. It is perfectly harmless, and may be|from any other remedy. (It is a thin plaster, and takes up no 
applied to the skin of the tenderest infant. Bottles 1s., 1s. 9d., and|room in the boot.) A trial of a Box is earnestly solicited, as im- 
2s. 6d. of all Chemists and Perfumers, A+; size free for 3d. extra| |mediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s 14d., by all Chemists. Free for 14 
by the Sole Makers, re from the Proprietors, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
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FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES 
VICTORIA STATION, 
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